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PREEACE. 


IF Christianity is true, then the line of conduct indicated by 
Jesus Christ must be consistent with the true order of the 
world. His aim must be the right aim for Humanity ; 
His methods must be the methods by which that aim can be 
most effectively achieved ; and in short, His ideals must be 
those which, if put into practice, will really ‘‘ work ”’ for the 
good of mankind. This of course applies to the whole of 
life and to every department of it. The present book is 
an attempt to show how His ideals apply in International 
affairs. 

My hope is that it may be seriously read and critically 
considered by many beside those who are already Pacifists. 
Each reader must judge for himself of its truth. There 
is no authority but the authority of Truth, and everyone 
must bow to that authority. What I have written 
has been written after much study and careful thought, 
under the deep conviction that it is true, and with 
the earnest desire to state it as cogently as possible. I hope 
it may carry conviction to many, but that no one will 
accept what I say except under the reasonable persuasion 
that it is true. 

The book represents a connected line of thought and will, 
I believe, be found to read as a continuous whole, without 
disconnection or repetition, though most of it was originally 
published as magazine articles. Chapters II. and III. 
appeared in the Ploughshare, Chapters IV., V., VI. and VII. 
in the Venturer, and part of Chapter I. in the Herald of 
Peace, and I beg to thank the editors of these periodicals 
for permission to republish in book form. Chapters VIII. 
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and IX. now appear for the first time. It is impossible 
to mention all the sources from which I have received 
help in writing this book, but my indebtedness to 
three people cannot be passed over in silence. To William 
Loftus Hare, editor of the Ploughshare, 1 am indebted for 
valuable suggestions used in Chapters II. and III ; to my 
friend, Rev. W. Fearon Halliday, for the term “ Spiritual 
Activism,” and for much mental stimulus ; and to my wife 
for help in preparing the index and for untiring encourage- 
ment and most helpful criticism in the writing of every 
chapter. 


October, 1918. WILLIAM E. WILSON. 


Note.—As events appear now to be moving in the direction of 
Peace, the second half of this book, which deals with the schemes for 
the League of Nations, becomes the moreimmediately important. It 
is possible that some may prefer to begin reading at that part, 
(p- 87). W.E.W. 
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PART I 


THE BASIS OF PACIFISM 


In which Pacifism is discussed as a positive principle of conduct 


and a means of overcoming evil, 





CHAPTER [| 
PACIFISM 


ONE frequently hears it said, “‘ This war has disillusioned 
the Pacifists.”” It is difficult for a Pacifist to understand 
what can be in the mind of those who make such a statement. 
He has not seen any theories which he held proved false. 
The Pacifist never stated that a war could not occur or was 
unlikely. What he said was that wars ought not to occur ; 
that war is wrong. Nothing that has happened has dis- 
proved these contentions. Can any sane man now say, after 
these years of war, that war is good? Or that it is desirable 
that wars should occur? Far from the Pacifist being 
disillusioned, his views have been confirmed, and it is his 
opponents, and the unthinking mass of people, who would 
never concern themselves about the possibility of war, who 
have been disillusioned. ; 


What is Pacifism P 


Pacifism is the belief that war is morally wrong. This 
belief may be arrived at by different intellectual processes, 
it may be held on the basis of different principles, and it may 
be held with different degrees of intensity and with or 
without conditional limitations. But by what means 
soever reached and however held, Pacifism is essentially a 
belief that all war is wrong. The economist sees it wrong, 
because by destroying valuable materials it robs man of 
many of those things which can be used for the enrichment 
of life. The humanitarian sees it wrong, because of the 
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cruelty which is its necessary accompaniment, and the 
destruction of human life which is essential to it. The 
socialist sees it wrong, because it is the supreme contra- 
diction of his fundamental aim, human co-operation. The 
Christian sees it wrong, because it denies the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, because it sets at defiance 
the teaching of Christ, and repudiates that principle of 
Love which is the basis and explanation of all His work. 


War is Avoidable, 


But if each of these from his own point of view sees that 
war is wrong, then reason compels him to believe that it 
must be avoidable. To believe otherwise is to believe that 
the world cannot be made rational. And that is a counsel of 
despair. To all who have any hope for the world what is 
right must also be possible—though of course it may be very 
difficult of attainment. When as Pacifists we assert that 
war is wrong, as reasonable beings we likewise say, “ There- 
fore wars can be prevented.” The object of this book is to 
show the basis in Christianity and reason for positive 
pacifism ; to point out the fallacy of certain arguments 
frequently employed to show the necessity for war; and to 
indicate certain lines of work for permanent peace. 
Attention is fixed almost entirely on the Christian case 
against war, not because other lines of Pacifist propaganda 
are unimportant, but because that is of supreme importance. 
For the writer is deeply convinced that the only way for men 
to live satisfactorily in this world is to put into practice those 
ethical principles which are involved in the life and teaching 
of Jesus. The Pacifism discussed in this volume is then 
distinctively Christian. But very similar conclusions can 
be, and are, reached by those who do not accept the Christian 
Revelation, or by those who accepting it have yet arrived 
at their Pacifism by way of general humanitarian or 
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socialistic considerations rather than from the Christian 
Gospel. And this is surely a confirmation of the general 
rightness of the results reached. 

The grounds of Christian Pacifism have been well dis- 
cussed by many writers and by the present writer in 
“ Christ and War,’’* a volume published nearly a year before 
the present war broke out. It remains here to consider the 
various stages or degress of intensity with which the general 
Pacifist position is maintained ; to discuss and elucidate 
the doctrine of Non-Resistance (so-called), which is from one 
point of view the crown and from another the foundation 
of Pacifism; to consider with some care two analogical 
arguments, dawn from punishment and commerce respec- 
tively, by which it is supposed that war is justified; and 
finally to show by what means wars may be prevented, 
and something of what is meant by Permanent Positive 
Peace. 


The Three Stages of Pacifism. 


The Christian Pacifist position can be stated in three 
stages, all directly derived from the central theme of 
Christianity—the revelation in Jesus Christ of God as Love. 


I.—GOD IS LOVE. 


He is the Father of mankind, earnestly interested in the 
welfare of each one, desirous that the best may be made of 
each individual life, and that all may develop together in 
harmonious co-operation. This thought of the love of God 
does not imply, as seems often to be assumed, either easy- 
going benevolence or weak indulgence. It implies the will 
to make the best that can be made of each personality. 
But in so far as each personality cannot live for itself nor 
develop in isolation, but is a part of the great community ~ 

* James Clarke & Co. and Headley Bros. Publishers, Ltd. 
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of all men, the love of God not only means a care for the 
well-being of the individual but also a purpose for the 
harmonious development of the whole society. It is in fact 
impossible to suppose that anything imcompatible with the 
ultimate harmony of mankind in co-operative effort for the 
well-being of all can be the goal of the Divine purposes in 
the world.* This ultimate harmony of mankind under the 
rule of God is familiar to us under the name “ The Kingdom 
of God ”’ in the teaching of Jesus Christ. For the foundation 
of it He lived and died, and He bade His followers make it 
the supreme object of their desire and effort. But if this 
is the ideal, it must be recognised that there can be no clash 
in men’s real interests, that there is enough of all that is 
needed for the life of all men, and that in consequence there 
is no rational foundation for strife and competition, and that 
war can have no permanent place in human development.t 
Harmony, brotherhood and co-operation between all men 
and all nations—that is the Divine purpose, and it is war 
more than anything else that delays the accomplishment of 
that purpose. The recognition of this is the first stage of 
Pacifism. War is utterly undesirable and contrary to 
the Divine purposes ; therefore every effort must be made 
to keep the peace. Pacifism that goes no further than 
this may do much in preserving Peace and preventing the 
outbreak of wars. But once aggressive and anti-Christian 
forces have brought about a war, Pacifists who go no 
further than this stage are likely, quite sincerely, to say, 
“War is now a fact. It can only be met by war. Evil 
forces have attacked the innocent. To regain the state of 
Peace and Justice we must go to war in their defence.” 
biaed then throw all their energies into the more effective 


melt may well be that the lower creation too, is destined to be 
included in this harmony, as St. Paul appears to suggest i in Rom. viii. 
19-20, but humanity is enough for our present argument. 


t This question is discussed at some length in Chapter VIII. 
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prosecution of the war, believing that only so can they 
ensure the victory of peace. That there must be much to be 
said for this position is evident, because so many true and 
sincere people occupy it. 


Points to Notice. 

But there are several things that ought to be said against 
it, which are unfortunately generally overlooked. Of 
these the more important are: (z) That in every country 
now engaged in the present war there are a considerable 
number of Pacifists of this description, who all apparently 
sincerely believe that the possibility of future Peace is 
bound up with the victory of their own nation. Thus their 
opinions may be said to cancel one another and to reduce 
greatly the total effect of such Pacifism. (2) That Pacifism 
which goes no further than this is weak, because it has to 
depend upon its opposite for its own defence and propa- 
gation. For Pacifists of this order are now engaged in the 
development of the very military preparations which their 
previous lives were spent in opposing. And it is a fact, which 
is becoming more and more widely recognised, that in 
fighting against Prussian militarism, Great Britain has 
become militarised and has already adopted many practices 
which we had regarded in times past as typically Prussian. 

On the face of it it is unlikely that any cause can advance 
by the increase of its opposite. And an instinctive feeling 
of this has led many people to the second stage in Pacifism. 


II1—THE TEMPLE OF GOD. 

The fact of the Love of God and His loving care for man 
leads us to the belief that human personality is sacred. 
God, we believe, intends every human being to be His 
temple. When we recognise this, we cannot take the 
responsibility of killing human beings. To deface or 
destroy the temple of God seems to us a sort of blasphemy. 
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This appears to be the stage at which most of the con- 
scientious objectors have arrived. They are perfectly 
convinced that they cannot take any part in war, because 
war is the negation of the sacredness of human life. But 
there is a certain weakness in their case, as generally 
presented, for, while they may truly say that if only every 
one agreed with them no wars could take place, they can 
scarcely at this stage disprove the supposition that they are 
depending upon others of less scrupulous conscience to bring 
back again the state of peace and justice. 


Enemies of Peace ? 


In fact, they are constantly met with the accusation that 
they are not true friends of peace, because when it is broken 
by the unprovoked attack of the aggressors they are willing 
to stand by and todo nothing. They, it is maintained even 
by many who do not doubt their sincerity and the genuine- 
ness of their convictions, are willing to let others suffer 
because they are unwilling to defile their consciences by doing 
the horrible but necessary work of fighting in the cause} of 
justice. They thus become little short of aiders and abettors 
of the aggressors. On them lies the blame for the death and 
destruction of those whom they might havedefended. Thus 
undoubtedly many Christian people judge of the Pacifist. 
But the judgment is erroneous. It is founded upon that 
extraordinarily prevalent fallacy of supposing that in the 
question under discussion there are only two possible alter- 
natives. Either you take the sword and defend the lives of 
the innocent by threatening those of the attacker, or you 
stand idly by and do nothing. 


The Third Alternative. 


But in human life we are seldom or never limited in choice 
to two alternatives. Our minds appear to be so con- 
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structed that they naturally present each choice we have to 
make as a choice between two and only two alternatives. 
But in most cases this does not agree with the actual facts. 
For example, the alternative which seemed to present itself 
to educationists of a century ago “ either spoil the child or 
thrash him ” entirely overlooked what we now know to be a 
fact, that methods of education are possible which fall into 
neither of these two extremes, and result in better behaved 
and better trained children than were produced by either 
of the two ancient alternatives. Thus, too, in the case 
before us there is a third way which is neither standing 
idly by nor meeting violence with violence. It is obvious 
that if the desire for aggression can be removed from the 
mind of the aggressor, those who were to have been attacked 
will have been defended more effectively than by any other 
means. It is this result at which the Pacifist aims. He 
sees that the problem of defence is not merely a physical 
problem. Its physical side is only the outside. The 
problem arises in the inter-action of human wills. If by 
his own pacific attitude of mind displayed in his conduct 
he can alter the will of the enemy, so that the latter no longer 
desires to attack, he will have done something far more 
effective in the way of defence than armies and navies can 
do. He believes then neither in defence by force nor in standing 
idly by, but ina third alternative, namely, defence by means of 
spiritual weapons. This implies such a manifestation of 
good-will and love as will convert his enemy intoa friend 
and turn his aggression into helpfulness and co-operation. 


An Impossible Dilemma. 

That such a third alternative is possible the Pacifist 
is convinced. For every Christian defence of war either 
assumes that war is not morally evil, or that it is right to do 
moral evil in a good cause. The first of these alternatives is 
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excluded for any one who has studied the methods, essential 
nature and results of war, and can only be maintained by 
well-intentioned people through their abundant lack of 
imagination. The second alternative, if accepted, would 
re-open the door to every evil that has ever been wrought 
in the name of religion. It is the justification of judicial 
torture, of the persecution of heretics, of the whole of the 
ghastly methods of the Inquisition. If war is justified 
on that basis there is no ground in reason why these other 
evils, which we had thought were behind us and definitely 
outgrown, should not come back in the present day. And 
it cannot be said that this is a case where a third alternative 
is possible. Those stated are the only ones if war is to be 
justified. Individual supporters of war indeed seldom 
deliberately and consciously choose either, and in fact 
appear in their thought to hold now the one and now the 
other. But this does not mean that there is any other 
possible alternative, but only that most supporters of war 
have not clearly thought out the meaning of the attitude 
they adopt. To every clear thinker the alternatives must 
remain two and only two if war be justified. Either war is 
not evil or it is right to do evil in a goodcause. The Pacifist, 
believing that either alternative is impossible to the 
Christian takes the only other way out, and denies that 
war can ever be right. Having reached that conclusion, if he 
believes in the possibility of a rational world order, as a 
Christian must, he is forced to the further inference that there 
must be some other way of securing justice, peace, order, and 
harmony in the world than by means of war. 


II1I.—GOD’S APPEAL 


And this he finds in the further working out of the essential 
Christian principle of the Love of God. God is Love. He 
is working for each man to become His temple. His 
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appeal to all that is best in each is unceasing. Within 
himself, in the circumstances of life, through the lives of 
other men, every man may hear God’s voice calling him to 
all that is best and noblest. But, since God is calling to 
every one, none is hopeless. We need never say: 
“Nothing but violence can avail with this man; reason, 
persuasion and love cannot touch him.” That is never 
true. The forces of good and evil are fighting for every 
man. Every manifestation of reason, of kindness and love, 
strengthens the forces of good, and makes their final victory 
more probable. On the other hand, every manifestation of 
hatred, unreason and cruelty on either side strengthens the 
forces of evil and so delays the victory of good. 


Non-Resistance. 


It is in this sense that our Lord’s words, ““ Resist not him 
that is evil,” are to be understood. It is the retaliatory 
returning of injury for injury that is forbidden, because that 
tends always to strengthen the will to do evil in the mind of 
the evil-doer. On the other hand, evil is to be overcome 
with good (Rom. xii. 21), because it is only by means of 
good that evil can be overcome. The attempt to overcome 
evil by force (which frequently is evil, and in any case is - 
generally regarded as such by the one on whom it is used) 
' may prevent the evil attaining its end—generally, however, 
at great cost of life and property. But it cannot stop the 
desire for evil, and, indeed, almost always increases it. On 
the other hand, while returning good for evil may not at 
once stop the aggressive action, if continued it will gradu- 
ally overcome the desire for evil, transforming it into 
the desire for good, thus certainly in time bringing 
aggression to an end, and transforming the enemy into a 
friend. So this third stage of Pacifism—which we call 
Non-Resistance, from the words of Jesus in Matt. v. 30— 
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is a definite, direct and positive means of preventing 
aggression, of turning enemies into friends, and of producing 
that state of harmony and co-operation which is the Divine 
ideal for humanity. It is this because it works in the moral 
sphere and changes the will, thus dealing with the real heart 
of the problem. For in the end it is only by a moral change 
in men that justice, peace and harmony can be secured. 
And any reform which has not such a moral change as its 
basis can be neither satisfactory nor permanent. 


Misapprehensions Corrected. 


Anticipating conclusions to be arrived at later, we must 
here meet some common objections to the doctrine of Non- 
Resistance by stating what it means and how it works. It 
does not mean merely doing nothing. It means acting on 
the moral and spiritual plane—the plane of comprehension, 
common interest and love—instead of on the plane of 
opposition, antagonism and hatred. Nor does it neces- 
sarily mean the disuse of all physical force upon persons, 
though it always views such with suspicion. It means using 
whatever methods are employed only and altogether in the 
service of love and reason. In other words, force will not 
only never be used except with the intention of doing good 
to the person upon whom it is used, but also it will only 
be used when a calm review of the facts leads to a reasonable 
assurance that it really will do good. 

Again it appears to be generally assumed that the possi- 
bility of success in the method of non-resistance depends 
upon the conscientiousness, humanity and general goodness 
of the evil-doer, whom the non-resistant hopes by his 
method to turn to better things. And therefore when the 
wickedness and cruelty of such an one have been demon- 
strated by his acts, it is supposed that the Pacifist has been 
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finally answered. This is a complete misunderstanding. 
The Pacifist holds to his method of non-resistance, because 
he believes it to be the most powerful weapon by which evil can 
be overcome. This does not mean that he supposes that a 
State or an individual who determined to practise non- 
resistance would thereby succeed at once, escape all suffer- 
ing, and without effort convert enemies into friends. Nor 
does it mean that non-resistance can be used as a defence 
by those who are knowingly doing unjustly, disregarding 
their obligations to other men, or seeking satisfaction 
for private aims which are not in accord with the 
general good. But it does mean that a State or an indi- 
vidual, who was sincerely seeking universal justice and the 
good of all men, might employ the method of non-resistance, 
which on the positive side implies returning good for evil, 
with the absolute certainty that in so doing he would be 
furthering the cause of universal righteousness, and that by 
the most effective method. And further it means that his 
moral appeal would meet with ultimate success, not in 
virtue of the degree of moral development in his enemy, 
but in virtue of the strength of the moral forces put in motion 
by his own use of the supreme method of love, a method 
which must in the end succeed, because it is re-inforcement 
from without of the Spirit of God, who is already striving 
within every man—even the most depraved. The non- 
resistant, who returns good for evil, like the ordinary 
retaliator, who returns evil for evil, may have to suffer to the 
last extreme, even to death. This is because neither of them 
may at once succeed in overcoming the violence with which 
he is faced. But such an event is not more probable in 
the case of the non-resistant than in the case of the 
retaliator. And the final event—the victory of right— 
is certain. And it is hastened by the method of the non- 
resistant, whereas it is delayed by that of the retaliator. 
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Positive Pacifism 

Non-Resistance, then, or as it should be called, Spiritual 
Activism, because it attempts to use spiritual and moral 
means of solving what is at bottom a spiritual and moral 
problem—the conflict of human wills, is the most positive 
and final form of Pacifism. For while Pacifism may be 
held in the two previous stages whether Non-Resistance 
be a true principle or not, and it is certainly held by many 
who hesitate to call themselves non-resistants ; if Non- 
Resistance can be proved true, the contention of the Pacifist 
that all war is wrong is triumphantly vindicated, and he 
occupies henceforth an unassailable position. And our 
contention is that it is true. 

There are obviously three lines of argument which may 
lead to the acceptance of a moral principle. (a) Its inclusion 
in, or congruence with, an accepted system of Ethics. 
(5) Its general reasonableness, by which is meant its corres- 
pondence with the world in which we live and with our own 
psychical constitution. (c) The measure of practical success 
achieved by those who have put it into practice. In the 
two following chapters the attempt is made to demonstrate 
the validity of Spiritual Activism along the first and second 
lines, by showing that it is definitely taught by Jesus 
Christ, and that it is an eminently reasonable method of 
dealing with people. It has not been thought necessary to 
attempt any statement under the third head, as the writer 
has already done this.* But certain widely held objections 
to the doctrine are discussed in Chapters IV. and V., before 
attention is turned, in the later chapters, to the practical 
means to be taken for the prevention of wars. 


* See ‘‘ Christ and War,” Chap. IV. 


CHAPTER II 
SPIRITUAL ACTIVISM 
CHRIST’S METHOD OF CONQUERING EVIL 


THE term “‘ Non-Resistance”’ is often, and very naturally, 
misunderstood. It is supposed to mean acquiescence in 
evil, and to be the result of a lack of interest in life, and 
even to be closely related to the ascetic spirit, which denies 
all the natural and material good in the world, and seeks 
to please God by despising the works of His hands. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Christian Non- 
Resistance does not deny the good things of life; rather, 
it sees in the wanton destruction of God’s noblest work (man) 
the denial of God. The Non-Resistant does not acquiesce 
in evil, but uses the strongest means of putting an end to 
it. He maintains that there is only one way of overcoming 
evil, and that is by means of good. The negative side of this 
process is emphasised in the term “ Non-Resistance,” 
because the negative side is important. The first step 
towards the adoption of good methods in overcoming evil 
is the giving up of the evil methods. We cannot overcome 
evil with good until we have desisted from the attempt to 
overcome it with evil, otherwise our efforts for good are 
neutralised by our own acts. 


“ Resist Not.” 


The term “ Non-Resistance ” is derived from the words of } 
Christ, “ Resist not him that is evil” (Matt. v. 39), but 
the principle of action behind the term is founded upon no 
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mere literalistic exegesis of a single text, but upon the 
whole method of the work of Christ as displayed in His life 
and His death. It will be right for us first to discuss the 
passage where the words occur, and then to point out how 
it is in perfect accord with the other teaching and the 
practice of Jesus. The passage (Matt. v. 38-42) reads as 
follows (R.V.) :— 


“Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth ; but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil; but whoso- 
ever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would go to law with thee and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 


These words mean something, and if there is any doubt 
about their being taken literally, then they must be under- 
stood in some other sense. If they were not meant literally, 
they must have been meant either metaphorically or typically, 
or they must be expressed in exaggerated language, the 
strength of which we shall be justified in reducing in our 
interpretation. Now the words are not metaphorical, they 
represent direct teaching as to conduct. There is nothing 
of simile or figure about them; neither is the prohibition 
“ Resist not ” typical, though the sentences that follow it are, 
It does not state an illustrative case as do the words about 
turning the other cheek. In the same way it cannot be 
maintained that it represents the direction of Christ’s 
intention for His followers, but it is stated in an exaggerated 
form, as, for instance, is the case with the well-known words 
about the camel and the eye of a needle. The fact that the 
illustrative words that follow it at once strike us as being 
exaggerated shows that He intended the words “‘ resist not ” 
to be understood as literal and unexaggerated. For He is 
driving home a positive principle by means of an extreme 
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application.* The words, then, are to be taken literally, 
but of course it may still be that not all kinds of resistance 
are forbidden. The limits of the meaning must be judged 
from the context. 


Three inferences. 
From a study of the passage as a whole three inferences 
can be drawn with certainty ; they are :— 


I. The principle of Non-Resistance is a reversal of the 
ancient Babylonian and Old Testament lex talionis, the law 
of retaliation. Therefore, whatever else they mean or do 
not mean, the words of.Jesus here are a prohibition of | 
retaliation, in the sense of returning injury for injury. 


II. Seeing that the law of retaliation was a general 
principle of dealing with evil doers, so the law of Non- 
Resistance is a general principle. As it replaces the law of 
retaliation it may be expected to have the same general 
scope. Since the lex talionis was intended to produce 
justice, the substitute for it which Jesus puts forward must 
also have been intended by Him to produce justice, and 
He must have regarded it as a more efficient means of pro- 
ducing justice or He would not have propounded it. 


Ill. The words about turning the other cheek and 
refraining from legal action are not themselves statements of 
principle. They are illustrations of how, and to what extent, 
the principle of Non-Resistance may be carried out. But 
a study of them will add to our knowledge of the scope of 
the general principle. 

We must discuss these three inferences in somewhat 
greater detail, and then go on to show that :— 


IV. The principle of Non-Resistance, explained as we 
shall have explained it, is in accord with the teaching and 


* This point will be referred to again later. 
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practice of Jesus generally, and is a natural outcome of the 
essentially Christian view of religion and conduct. 


V. The principle of Non-Resistance is rational, and it should 
be used not only instead of self-defence, but also, which is 
much harder, instead of the defence of others. And, further, 
the same principle that applies in private affairs ought to be 
applied between peoples and nations. 


Contrast with Old Testament. 

I. There are three passages in the Old Testament where 
the lex talionis or law of retaliation is stated, and it is well 
to notice that in each case it is a public law, administered 
by judges, and apparently carried out by the representatives 
of the community, and not merely a customary law regulat- 
ing private revenge. The three passages occur in the three 
successive formulations of the law, viz., Ex. xxi. 22-25 (in 
the Book of the Covenant, J. E.), Deut. xix. 16-21, and Lev. 
xxiv. 17-21 (the Priestly Code). The first of these passages 
refers to rather special circumstances, but the two later 
are statements of the general principle, and as both contain 
points of importance for our study, it will be well to quote 
them in full :— 

«Tf an unrighteous witness rise up against any man to testify 
against him of wrongdoing; then both men between whom the 
controversy is shall stand before the Lord, before the priests and the 
judges which shall be in those days; and the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition ; and behold ifthe witness be a false witness, and 
hath testified falsely against his brother: then shall ye do unto him 
as he thought to do unto his brother ; so shalt thou put away evil from 
the midst of thee. And those which remain shall hear and fear, and 
shall henceforth commit no more any such evilinthe midst of thee. And 
thine eye shall not pity : life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’’ (Deut. xix. 16-21). 

“He that smiteth any man mortally shall surely be put to death ; 
and he that smiteth a beast mortally shall make it good ; life for life. 
And if a man cause blemish in his neighbour; as he hath done, so 
shall it be done to him ; breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth ; ashe hath caused a blemish in any man, so shall it be rendered 


unto him. And he that killeth a beast shall make it good ; and he 
that killeth a man shall be put to death.” (Lev. xxiv. 17-21). 
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The purpose of the law set forth in these passages was 
“to put away evil,” as is stated in the first one. That is to 
say, the aim is justice in the widest and truest sense of the 
word—the establishment of a right state of affairs. It is 
also clear from the Deuteronomy passage how it was 
expected that this justice would come about : ‘‘ Those that 
remain shall hear and fear, and shall henceforth commit no 
more any such evil in the midst of thee.” The motive to 
right conduct, to which appeal was to be made, was fear. 
The method was the dealing out to the injurer of exactly 
the same injury which he had inflicted. 


The Babylonian Parallel. 


It is probable that this principle of exact retaliation was 
taken over by the Hebrew Lawgiver from the ancient code 
of Khammurabi, the Babylonian king, who reigned circa 2200 
B.c. This monarch, in the preamble to his 282 laws, sets 
forth the statement that the Gods have called him “ to 
establish Justice in the earth, to destroy the base and wicked, 
and to hold back the strong from oppressing the feeble.” 
Two of the laws which are strikingly parallel to the Mosaic 
legislation, and are typical of many other ancient codes 
may be quoted :— 

“« Tf a son has struck his father his hands shall be cut off. Ifaman 
has destroyed the eye of a free man, his own eye shall be destroyed. 
Tf he has broken the bone of a free man, his bone shall be broken. 

“ Tf he has destroyed the eye of a plebeian, or broken the bone of 
a plebeian, he shall pay one mina of silver. Ifa man has knocked 


out the teeth of a man of the same rank, his own teeth shall be 
knocked out.” 


Retaliation. 


Now at first sight this method of putting away evil makes 
a strong appeal to us. Surely it is right that men should 
fear to do wrong. And the principle of equivalence, of 
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tit-for-tat, at once strikes one as fair. But further consider- 
ation shows defects. For the infliction of injury to com- 
pensate for injury done, does not make the injury good. 
In a sense it may be true that the injurer deserves to suffer a 
like injury to that which he has done. But his suffering 
thus does not do the person he had injured any good at all. 
That another man has lost an eye does not make the injured 
party’s loss of an eye any less painful, inconvenient or dis- 
abling. Whatever is done to the injurer, he is still a sufferer 
from injustice. And nothing in the world can make that 
injustice as if tt had not been. Tit-for-tat does not right the 
wrong. It makes someone else suffer in the same degree. 
That is to say its only certain result is to increase the amount 
of physical evil in the world. It can therefore only be 
justified if it be proved that it reduces the amount of moral 
evil. But not even then is it justified if another way of 
securing as great a diminution of moral evil is possible. 
Repetition of the crime must if possible be prevented, but 
if this aim can be attained by other means than injury to the 
criminal, far greater good will have been done. Only when 
the method of #it-for-tat means the restoring of stolen 
property, or the making good of damaged property, can it 
be said to be free from harm. Possibly the common feeling 
of the justice of it is due to a false reasoning from the 
analogy of such cases.* 


Negative Morality. 


Again, the method of retaliation has another defect in 
that its motive is fear. Apparently all that it hopes to 
accomplish is that men will fear to do wrong. This will 
produce at best a negative and possibly even a cowardly 


* Thesecond quotation shows that the Old Testament law regarded 
injury to property and injury to life as parallel. 
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type of morality. Obviously then if any other way of 
achieving the purpose of the law of retaliation can be found, 
which leaves the injurer unmaimed, and, appealing to a 
higher motive than fear, turns him into a better man, that 
way should be adopted. 

At the same time, it must be recognised that such codes 
as those of Khammurabi and the Pentateuch mark a very 
distinct advance in ethical thought. The /ex talionis is 
essentially a restriction and limitation of revenge. Before 
its institution an injured party, if he were strong enough and 
could gather a sufficient number of sympathisers to help 
him, attacked the one who had wronged him, and in all 
probability seldom was satisfied with less than the in- 
fliction of death. Thus from some comparatively slight 
physical injury might arise assassination in revenge, which 
in turn might lead to an attack by the friends of the 
murdered man, and so private warfare and the blood-feud 
would come into existence.* By this means all hope of 
justice and an ordered community life would be lost. By 
the strict definition and limitation of revenge the lex 
talionis undoubtedly did much to produce order and 
harmony out of primitive chaos. It represents a movement 
in the direction of Justice, for, compared with what went 
before, it made for the harmonious development of the 
nations who adopted it. It also marks an advance in the 
direction of Mercy, for it limits revenge. But it is the final 
word neither in Justice nor Mercy. Because justice can only 
be fully attained when all men are just; and the lex 
talionis does not make for the transformation of the evil- 
doer into an honest man. And mercy is only finally attained 
when revenge is entirely abolished; and the lex talionis 
only provides for its limitation. 


* It may be noted that this is closely similar to the state of affairs 
which now prevails between States. 
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A Better Way. 


II. This brings us to our second head. Jesus, both by 
example and precept, suggests such a better way of putting 
away, or more correctly, conquering evil. This is the 
method of Non-Resistance, which, as it was by Jesus deliber- 
ately substituted for the law of retaliation, was certainly 
intended to achieve the purpose of that law, and was, 
like it, a general principle. Furthermore, He evidently 
regarded it as a more efficient means of bringing justice, for 
He was passionately concerned for the advancement of 
righteousness. What then are the method and motive by 
which this principle works? The motive on the side of the 
Non-Resistant is love. He will not allow the evil deeds of 
the injurer to blind him to the fact that he is still a man, 
with some spark of good in him, some seed of the Divine 
life; that he is one whom God loves, and for whom Christ 
died. Therefore, asa follower of Christ, he too tries to love 
him. This can under the circumstances scarcely mean that 
he feels a strong sentiment of affection, such as he feels for an 
intimate friend, but it must mean that he feels a keen desire 
for his good, and at least some sympathy for him. He will 
then try to work upon the better side of the evil-doer, to 
appeal to higher motives than fear, such as generosity, 
honour, pity and love ; for though these may be for the time 
covered up with evil, no man is entirely destitute of them. 

This appeal must be made in part at least through action, 
so the method will consist in doing good, returning good for 
evil. It is important to notice that the good done must 
be such as will be recognised as good by the man to whom it 
is done. Fighting with him will never appeal to him as 
good. Nor under the conditions of assault or attack, is 
positive doing of good generally possible, and that is why 
the negative side of refraining from returning violence for 
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violence, injury for injury, is emphasised. Under such 
circumstances it is the first, most important, and possibly 
the only expression of love. But of course positive action 
must reinforce the negative whenever possible. The aim of 
the Non-Resistant is not to punish the injurer, nor merely 
to prevent him repeating the injury, but to bring him to give 
up the desire to injure. In other words the aim of Non- 
Resistance is the conversion of the evil-doer. 


Spiritual Activism. 

Thus, while on the physical plane the Non-Resistant’s 
attitude may have to be wholly passive, on the moral and 
spiritual plane it is intensely active. For, in the first place, 
he must wage a victorious conflict against his own feeling of 
resentment, which, if allowed to have its own way, will 
express itself in retaliation and hatred ; and then, having 
achieved self-conquest, he must advance to the moral and 
spiritual conquest of his opponent. His aim is not to 
hinder the other’s action (for success in that is in the 
nature of the case only temporary), but to reverse his 
intention; to alter his mind and purpose; and thus to 
achieve a permanent advance towards perfect justice. 
Negatively we call this non-resistance, but from its positive 
side it is rightly called Spiritual Activism. 


The Other Cheek. 


III. It is obvious that the words in Matthew v. 39 about 
turning the other cheek are an illustration of how the 
principle of Non-Resistance or Spiritual Activism is to be 
carried into effect. They present a typical case; they do 
not state a general principle of universal application. Jesus 
Himself, at His trial, does not appear to have literally turned 
the other cheek when struck (see John xviii. 22, 23). Butit 
is foolish to say, as has sometimes been said, that this proves 
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that He did not mean the doctrine of Non-Resistance to be 
taken literally, for the whole of His conduct at His trial 
and crucifixion was an exhibition of Non-Resistance, as 
James reminds us (James v. 6). No! the words about 
turning the other cheek and allowing the unjust litigant 
to have more than he asks, the extra mile, and the words 
about giving, are all to be understood not as verbally 
binding in all circumstances, but as typical instances of how, 
and to what extent, the principle of Non-Resistance is to be 
carried out. 


Non-Resistance Not Weak. 


What the words emphatically show us is that that 
principle is not simply to be employed for a while, and then, 
when things get very bad, to be given up. They show that 
Jesus did not mean, “ Do not resist at first, when injured, 
but if the injury is very bad, or is repeated, then you may.” 
Such an interpretation would imply that the principle of 
non-resistance is a weak tool, and only applicable in, com- 
paratively speaking, easy circumstances. This is, of course, 
the belief of every opponent of the doctrine. It is so 
entirely and sub-consciously their belief that every argument 
against Non-Resistance with which one meets simply 
assumes it. It is the reverse of the truth. Part of the 
reason why Jesus taught Non-Resistance was that it is 
stronger, more certain in action, and more efficient than 
returning injury for injury. In the comparatively easy 
circumstances where evil is not very strong, injurious 
resistance may partly succeed, though it can never succeed 
as fully as can Non-Resistance, for its method of eliminating 
evil tends towards the destruction of the evil-doer, whereas 
Non-Resistance aims at turning him into a doer of good. 
But, when evil is entrenched and apparently invincible, 
Spiritual Activism alone is able to overcome it, These 
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words of illustration, then, show that the method of Non- 
Resistance is to be continued indefinitely, even in the face 
of its apparent failure, and is to be accompanied by a liberal- 
hearted generosity. That is to say, that the spirit of love 
is to show itself, not only in doing no wrong, but in earnestly 
caring for the welfare of the wrong-doer. 


Defence Forbidden. 


But a further inference may be drawn from these illus- 
trative examples. The words “ resist not,’ as we saw from 
an investigation of the Old Testament law which they were 
intended to displace, in the first instance simply forbid the 
return of injury forinjury, and if it were not for the illus- 
trative cases we might not be justified in giving them any 
wider meaning (though even this would discountenance the 
practice of war, for injury to life is of its essence). But 
these typical cases not only forbid the return of injury for 
injury, they forbid also the prevention of injury by injury ; 
for their teaching is that, rather than injure in the slightest, 
one should allow oneself to be injured again and again. 
And this amounts to discountenancing defence. This is 
natural if we have rightly judged the motive and aim of 
Non-Resistance. Its object is not to prevent the wrong 
desires of one who wills evil issuing in evil doing, but to turn 
him into one who wills good, who will do good, not from 
fear or compulsion, but because he wants to. Non- 
Resistance aims at the spirit rather than at the body of the 
evil doer; it alters his intentions rather than merely his 
acts. 


Conclusions. 

We are now in a position to sum up our conclusions so 
far. ‘‘ Resist not him that is evil’ means, first, that Jesus 
discountenanced retaliation, that is, the returning of injury 
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for injury. Instead of this, good is to be returned for evil. 
Secondly, that He discountenanced self-defence, in so far 
as that implies, or may lead to, returning injury for injury. 
While the injury contemplated is evidently physical, it is 
certain that moral or spiritual injury would be regarded by 
Him as even more evil, and therefore to be even more care- 
fully avoided. The object to be attained by Non- 
Resistance is justice in its highest and truest meaning ; 
in other words, Universal Righteousness, or the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. Its nearer object is the good of the evil 
doer—his most real and permanent good, which, of course, 
implies his conversion from a doer of evil into a doer of good. 
The motive that produces this conduct in the Non- 
Resistant is love, which endeavours to make its appeal to all 
that is good in the evil doer, and hopes to awaken a response 
of love, generosity, and pity in bim. In this way the Non- 
Resistant is a channel through which the boundless love 
of God can flow with life-giving power to the evil-doer. 
Thus the Non-Resistant reveals God to his enemy. For 
the grace of God is of necessity first expressed as forgiveness, 
therefore one who has something to forgive, and makes his 
forgiving spirit manifest, is the true representative of God. 
By Non-Resistance, then, the Christian may hope to bring 
God to the evil doer. 


The Inward Way. 

IV. The method of Non-Resistance is in accord with the 
general teaching of Jesus Christ. He taught that, instead 
of an attempt to please God by keeping a number of more or 
less separate commands, one should rather have the springs 
of conduct in the will cleansed and put right, so that from a 
will at one with God’s will right conduct would naturally 
flow. Thus we are to recognise that the guilt of the wrong 
act lies already in the wrong desire, andin consequence that, 
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however good our outward life may appear, we can never 
consider ourselves clear from evil while the desire is present, 
though it may never find vent in action. This means, on 
the one hand, that we must be stern with ourselves, 
endeavouring to eradicate in our own lives all wrong 
thoughts and desires, and, on the other hand, that we must 
be tender and patient towards wrong doers, making that 
allowance for their shortcomings which every man in- 
stinctively makes in his own case. And this explains why 
Jesus said “ Judge not,” and suggested, in the simile of the 
mote and the beam, that those who exhibit great eagerness 
to correct the faults of others are themselves even more in 
need of correction. So it comes about that the task which 
lies before us is, in the first instance, that of self-conquest. 
But we are not alone in this warfare. Our power and our 
weapon is the love of God in Christ, which, as it flows into 


us, transforms us. Evil in us is conquered by the love of 
God. 


The Strongest Force. 


But seeing that the experience of the Christian is that 
it is by the love of God, manifested first in free grace and 
forgiveness, and continuing as inward spiritual power 
which transforms his life, that evil is conquered in him, he 
is bound to believe that it is by the same means that evil 
outside him, so far as it is found in human personalities, 
is to be conquered. To believe other than this is to set 
himself up as in some way essentially different and more 
open to good influences than are other men. If his life is 
being transformed by the love of God, he is proving that 
true love is the strongest force in the world. It is, then, 
manifestly irrational for him to try to put others right by the 
feebler means of physical violence. He ought then to put 
to himself the golden rule in the form of a question, “ What 
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would I desire others to do to me in order to reform me, if I 
were doing open and violent evil?” Now, very few 
people believe that they themselves would be reformed by 
the process of retaliatory defence or punishment. And in 
this they are quite right. One who has himself been 
conquered by the love of God ought to know that the true 
way to conquer others is to bring that love to them. And 
the injured party, because he is the injured party, can do this. 
He alone can forgive. And in forgiving he can represent 
God. This is why Jesus laid such stress on human for- 
giveness. It is to be without limit (Matt. xviii. 22). It is 
the condition for our continued reception of the forgiveness 
of God (Matt. vi. 12, 14, 15). It represents the opposite 
spirit to the censoriousness and judgment of others which 
He forbade (Matt. vii. 1.) 


Christ’s Way. 


This is in entire agreement with the command of love to 
enemies, and the wide extension of the term “ neighbour ” 
implied in the parable of the Good Samaritan. Further- 
more; it is in accord with the practice of Jesus. He used 
reproof and denunciation of sin, as only He who was clear 
of like sin could, but it was the hypocrites, and they alone, 
that He denounced. And He denounced them because 
they were so deluded as to suppose that, by their laborious 
futilities and ostentatious pieties, they were pleasing God. 
But to those who were conscious of wrongdoing, to the 
obvious and open sinners, He was all forgiveness, refusing 
even to censure. His personality, His life of radiant purity, 
His utter sincerity, and His boundless love were themselves 
condemnation of all lust, self-seeking and hatred. He came 
to save, not to condemn ; but all who saw Him and were not 
blinded by self-righteousness stood self-condemned, and that 
was the first step to repentance and salvation. 
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The Decisive Battle. 


Evil, however, was too strongly entrenched in His day to 
be conquered without a life-and-death struggle. That 
struggle came. But it was He, not His enemies, who died. 
Yet it was good, not evil, that was conqueror. In the 
decisive battle, the only really decisive battle of the world’s 
history, He who was slain was the victor, and His 
triumphant enemy was defeated. In the hour when the 
forces of evil were about to bring Him to His death Jesus 
could say with truth, ‘‘ I have overcome the world.’ This 
was the triumph of Non-Resistance; for had Jesus 
taken the way of the sword to found His kingdom, as He 
was tempted to do, and as His contemporaries expected 
Him to do, He might indeed have perished on a cross, as 
many another leader of revolt against the Romans did, but 
He would never have been the Saviour of the world. 


Redemptive Love. 


Our duty to the evil doer, then, is not to injure or punish 
him, nor to defend ourselves against him, but to bring to 
him the life-giving love of God, and to follow the method of 
Jesus in doing this. For, it is by the display of our love to 
those who are our enemies that reconciliation alone can 
come. And we cannot rationally expect them to believe 
in our love while we use to them methods indistinguishable 
from those of hatred. 


CHAPTER III] 
DEFENCE BY NON-RESISTANCE 


TueE Pacifist is generally met with a three-fold objection 
to his principle of Non-Resistance. First, it isnoted 
practical method at all, but is contrary to reason. Secondly, 
even if it were a right method for an individual to use instead 
of self-defence, when only he himself was concerned, it 
would still be cowardly and ineffectual when there were 
others to be defended. And thirdly, while possibly it might 
be of value in the case of individuals it is quite out of the 
question in the relations of States. The object of this 
chapter is to show that these three objections are all 
fallacious, and that the method of non-resistance is rational, 
and is applicable in all cases where forcible defence is 
generally used between men and nations. 


I.—Non-Resistance Rational, 


It is first necessary to show that the method of returning 
good for evil is psychologically sound and is in accord with 
common sense. What is the state of mind of the man who 
is threatening to use violence upon another? Sheer 
unadulterated lust for blood is almost never the motive. 
Even when that is present it is always mixed with something 
which gives a show of reason for the contemplated outrage. 
The passions which will usually be found working in such 
cases are greed, or desire for material goods, hatred and 
fear. The first of these may, of course, be entirely un- 
justified, as in the case of the ordinary thief or highwayman, 
who demands the property of one who is not his enemy. 
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But the other two passions are always founded upon some 
supposed justification. Hatred and fear both arise from the 
idea that the person against whom they are shown has 
done or is intending to do some wrong. Of course this may 
be a mistaken belief on the part of the would-be aggressor. 
The grounds both for his hatred and fear may be purely 
imaginary. But they are real to him, and appear to him to 
justify his intended violence. Under such circumstances to 
blame him for violent action, which appears to him to be 
necessitated by the circumstances, is to blame him for not 
believing in Non-Resistance! An attitude that only a 
Non-Resister can consistently adopt ! 

The question, then, that the rational man will ask himself 
is, ‘“ What action on my part is most likely to remove the 
grounds of fear and hatred which are urging the aggressor 
towards his violence?” It is obvious that that action 
will be best which is furthest removed from those that give 
justification for hatred and fear. And this is exactly what 
Non-Resistance is. It is the exact reverse of that method of 
action that can inspire these passions. It is therefore 
from a psychological point of view the best. The Con- 
ciliatory attitude, the returning of good for evil and the 
refusal to harm, which are included in the meaning of the 
term Non-Resistance, directly and completely remove from 
the would-be aggressor all rational ground for his intended 
evil and by tending to induce in him a change of mind, 
greatly weaken even the irrational grounds for aggression, 
such as greed. 


A Psychological Problem. 

Contrasted with this method, what does the usual method 
of meeting violence with violence amount to? It suggests 
that we should use the same means of meeting violence in 
men which we would use against inanimate violence. That 
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we should meet the on-coming rush of the passionate man by 
means precisely parallel to those we should use to stop a 
boulder rolling down a hill—the use of superior physical 
force. This is overlooking the chief part of the problem. 
The two cases are not parallel. When the boulder is stopped 
in its downward rush by superior force the possibilities of its 
doing damage are over. Such is not the case with the 
violent man who has been stopped by violence. The 
passions which originally led him to the use of violence have 
not been stopped ; it is only their expression that has been 
hindered. The passions themselves have probably been 
increased in intensity, and that not entirely irrationally, 
for the fact that violence has been used against him is 
interpreted by him as a sort of justification after the event 
for the fear and hatred which inspired him. He did right 
to fear, for there was an intention to harm him, at least so 
he will argue. That is to say, by failing to recognise that 
the problem of human violence is a psychological, not a 
physical problem, the attempt to stop it has succeeded only 
on the physical plane, and has left the real source of the evil 
unchecked, or perhaps even considerably increased. 


Mixture of Motives. 


Again the forcible resistance of violence appears to be 
based upon the assumption that the whole personality of the 
aggressor is expressing itself in his injurious action. But 
this is never the case. There are also good impulses working 
in him, But forcible resistance takes no account of these, 
and if carried to the extreme of killing him, makes the world 
poorer by the loss of such good potentialities. Non- 
Resistance, on the other hand, recognises that in each man 
there is a mixture of motives. That while evil motives 
may have played a part in bringing him to his violent 
action, motives, in themselves good but mis-directed, have 
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also played a part. It therefore enlists as its ally 
every good and generous impulse in the aggressor, while at 
the same time greatly reducing the power of the evil impulses. 
In other words, while the tendency of forcible resistance is 
to waste the good and increase the evil in the aggressor, non- 
resistance tends to conserve the good and increase it, by 
transforming the evil into good. It is therefore a world- 
enriching principle. 

Thus the Pacifist, by his Non-Resistance, is a true maker 
of Peace, for he takes that line of action which tends to 
convert his enemy into a friend and to establish co-operation 
and harmony in place of opposition and discord. By this 
means he helps to lay the only possible foundation of 
permanent Positive Peace. 


II,—Defence of Others, 


The usual argument of those who allow that Non- 
Resistance is right instead of self-defence, but wrong where 
there are others to be defended, is that Non-Resistance 
depends upon the unselfish assumption that one’s own life 
is of less value than that of the attacker, or at any rate 
that, seeing we are not ina position impartially to judge 
of the situation, we must give him the benefit of the doubt. 
We express our love to him by refraining from harming 
him. But they quite rightly point out that when it comes 
to the defence of others, it is no longer a simple question 
between our life and that of the attacker, but a third factor 
is introduced, the life of the one innocently attacked, whom 
we might protect. Love to him would, so it is argued, tell 
us to defend him from the attacker, even at the cost of the 
life of the latter. For clearly this is a case where we can 
with some certainty judge of the comparative value of the 
two lives, and must decide that that of the innocent victim is 
of more consequence to the world than is that of the attacker. 
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Human Life Sacred. 

To this there are two answers, the first of which does not 
even depend upon the doctrine of Non-Resistance at all, 
though it is closely related to it. It is simply this, that 
human life is the most sacred thing on earth. The body of 
man is the chosen Temple of God. How can I in whom 
the Spirit of God dwells destroy another man in whom He 
also dwells? My attempts, then, to save the innocently 
attacked must be such as will not include injury to life. 
And it is fallacious to assert that my refusal to kill the 
attacker makes me responsible for his evil deed. He is 
responsible for it and he alone. My responsibility extends 
to using every moral means in my power to prevent him, 
but when that fails, what I believe to be immoral means 
cannot be right for me. 


The Most Efficient Method. 


And this at once leads us on to the second answer. My 
responsibility is to use the strongest and best means at my 
disposal to prevent him doing the contemplated wrong. 
But it does not end there. My chief responsibility is to 
forward the cause of universal justice. And for this 
purpose Jesus Christ taught Non-Resistance, because it 1s 
the most efficient method. If, then, I take the method of 
forcible resistance, I am discarding the method which 
Jesus regarded as most effective, and taking another which 
I cannot be sure will succeed. For my defence may fail. 
Not only so, I am deliberately giving up the attempt to 
appeal to the wrong-doer on the higher ground, which I 
myself occupy, and am descending to his own level: as it 
were agreeing with him that might is right. Thus on the 
chance, or at most probability that I shall be able to defend 
the innocent victim by force, I surrender all attempts to 
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defend him in the higher way that Jesus taught. For 
violence returned for violence at once puts a stop to all the 
rational, moral, and spiritual influences that might have 
deflected the attacker from his purpose. 

We then advocate Non-Resistance, not because we believe 
in doing nothing, but because action injurious to the evil 
doer does not further the cause of positive peace. The 
complement and necessary corollary of our physical passivity 
is Spiritual Activism—the unhindered flow of the vital 
forces of good on the spiritual plane. 

But it must not be assumed that if the Non-Resistant 
cannot fight for the innocent and oppressed he will therefore 
calmly stand on one side and acquiesce in the evil done to 
them. He refrains from injuring the oppressor in order 
that he may be in a position to appeal to him on the ground 
of justice and mercy. He must use every means possible in 
the line of persuasion and entreaty to induce him to give up 
his evil designs. He must do all he can for the innocent 
victim, and it may even be attract the fury of the attacker 
away from the latter to himself. 


III.— National Defence. 


Coming now to the question of National Defence. Ifit be 
admitted that Non-Resistance is right for the individual, 
unless very strong arguments can be brought forward to 
prove the contrary, there is good @ priori reason for saying 
that it ought also to apply to nations. For in their relations 
with one another nations are regarded as individuals.* 

The arguments brought forward to prove that for nations 
Non-Resistance cannot be right may be grouped under 
three heads, with which we shall deal in turn. 

* Tf they are not individuals the chief support of the war system 


at once falis ; for most of the arguments for it depend upon regarding 
them as such. 
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Worship of the State. 


1. That there is nothing higher than the State to which it 
owes allegiance. The State is supreme in the world. It ts 
the fountain of justice and the definer of right and wrong for 
ats citizens. Above it there is no justice. For it there is no 
right and wrong. Its might alone is right. 

This doctrine has only to be stated to be repudiated. 
It is this doctrine which we are told is the cause of the present 
war. It is a denial of the unity of humanity, and a denial 
of God. We may therefore disregard it. 


Duty of the State. 


2. That States have duties to their own citizens which over- 
ride any duties they may owe to their neighbours or to the 
world at large. If then, their people are attacked, the duty 
of the State is to defend them. It cannot consider the good of 
the rest of mankind in comparison with the immediate good 
of its own people. 

A number of answers to this are possible. For, instance, 
we may ask, “ Are you really certain that the good of the 
people will be attained as well by fighting as by Non- 
Resistance ?”” There is at any rate some reason for think- 
ing that as regards life a nation that did not resist would 
suffer far less than one that did. And if its Non-Resistance 
was due to principle it could not suffer in honour. 

But the best answer to this argument is that Non- 
Resistance is really the most effective mode of defence, and 
even if for a time the nation that used it should suffer, in 
the end it would be better both for it and for the world at} 
large. We risk everything in defence by force, If we had 
the courage to risk everything in Non-Resistance the world 
would be set free. It cannot be too often repeated that j 
Jesus advocated Non-Resistance, not because it was self- 
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denying or ascetic, but because it was right ; that is to say, it 
would in the long run work best for the world. If right 
for the individual, then also for the State. For the object 
of both ought to be the object of Jesus, perfect and 
universal justice. 


Unreadiness and Fear. 

3. The third objection is that States are not ready to use 
this method. 

In the sense that no State has yet come to see that it 
would be the wisest and best method, both foritself and for the 
world at large, this is, of course, true. But the conditions of 
the world are such, or rather, were such before the war, that 
there is very good reason to suppose that if one nation or 
group of nations had persistently tried Non-Resistance 
success would have attended their efforts.* The world is 
ripe for it. Circumstances call for it. But fear is so 
prevalent in the world that none dares it. And the fear is 
based upon itself. G. K. Chesterton has truly said some- 
where that the real evil of militarism is not that it is a sign 
of strength and bravery, but that it springs from cowardice. 
We have all been afraid of one another, therefore we have 
armed against one another, and therefore this war has 
come. For the really deliberately aggressive people in any 
country in the West are comparatively few. Fear of the 
others has played into the hands of those few, and this is the 
result. 

We may then say that it is true that no State is yet 
ready for a policy of Non-Resistance. But this only means 
that none yet believes in it; and this is no reason why 
individuals who believe in it should not advocate it. They 

* In this connection see present writer’s article entitled ‘“ Resist- 


ance and Non-Resistance’”’ in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
January, 1916, 
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advocate it because they believe that it would be best for all 
parties if even one great nation were prepared to carry it 
out. The Pacifist is therefore bound to stick to his 
principles, even though others do not agree with him. 


Non-Resistance Right for States. 


The arguments, then, that are brought forward to prove 
that Non-Resistance, while it may be good for individuals, 
is not right for States, are shown to be invalid. On the 
other hand several reasons can be adduced to show that 
Non-Resistance is more obviously rational for States than 
for Individuals, and that there is more probability of it 
being quickly successful. The teaching “ Resist Not” 
tells me that I must not imjure my private enemy. Can 
it be right then, to ill the national enemy ? Moreover, 
it is more rational to injure or even kill my private enemy, 
for presumably he attacked me unprovoked—otherwise I 
have no standing at all. He therefore is himself personally 
an evil doer, and may be said to have deserved injury. But 
the case is far otherwise with the individual whom I may 
kill in war. He personally did not provoke the war any 
more than I did. He is even deserving of praise rather 
than censure or punishment, for he is giving himself for his 
country, and almost certainly considers his country’s cause 
just. Further, it is only through this innocent, and possibly 
virtuous man, that I can hurt those really responsible for 
the war at all. But not only so, by fighting I strengthen the 
false idea that his country was forced into war in the mind 
of the decent citizen of the enemy country, who hates the 
war even as I do, but has been deluded into believing that 
he is fighting for justice or in self-defence. Thus he flies into 
the arms of the militarists of his own nation, and I fly into 
the arms of the militarists in mine. And the upshot of our 
self-denying labours is to strengthen in both our countries 
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the power that we both detest. We both believe the other 
is deluded, and both act so as to strengthen that delusion. 
To put the matter in another way. When I kill or injure 
a personal enemy who is attacking me I hurt the real evil 
doer, and thus stop his outward doing of evil, though not in 
the right way. When I kill the individual national enemy, 
I kill one who is personally innocent, and probably 
strengthen the very evil I am fighting against. 

Again, my Non-Resistance to a private enemy will succeed 
owing to the fact that there is some spark of good even in the 
depraved man, which cannot but in the end be affected by 
continuously right conduct on my part. This the Non- 
Resistant assumes about the single evil doer, because he 
believes that God has not left Himself without witness even 
in the depraved. But in many instances he can have no 
proof that there is good in the individual. In the case of 
nations this is quite otherwise. We know of good elements 
in them, elements that we are sure could never approve of 
war except they had been deluded into believing their cause 
was just. A policy of Non-Resistance would to these people 
prove that their nation’s action was not forced upon it, but 
was really aggressive. No rational man can go on believing 
that his country had to fight in self-defence against a State 
which not only did not attack, but would not defend itself. 


The European Fear. 


The application of all this to the European War is simple. 
In every nation there are a few outspoken aggressives, 
survivals from the days of primitive barbarism. They are 
only a small minority, but they are influential. There are 
also a much larger number who are largely influenced by 
greed, but most of these have some sort, albeit a rather 
rudimentary sort, of conscience against deliberate and 
aggressive stealing. Together these two classes are the 
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fomentors of war. The rest of all nations, a much larger 
number, though politically at present not very influential, 
hate war, and do not desire to be aggressive. Yet in every 
nation these are mostly supporting the present war. But 
they all, in every country alike, believe it to be a war forced 
upon their nation, a war in the interests of justice, a war to 
promote peace. For the really aggressive spirits are powerless 
alone. They must have the honest and true hearted to 
fight their battles for them, whether with sword or pen. 
And they must deceive them before they can get them to 
do it. 


Conscientious Objectors Right, 


And thus it came to pass that the trenches on both sides 
are filled with men dragged from their homes unwillingly 
but witha certain sense of exaltation that they too may 
bring peace nearer by defeating the enemy. And so justice 
and peace are both indefinitely postponed. and Europe 
commits suicide to save her life! And the few thousands 
who oppose the war on rational and Christian grounds, the 
Conscientious Objectors and Pacifists, are regarded as 
deluded fanatics or as enemies of their country, whereas 
their protest is the one rational thing in all the welter of 
folly. The justification of the Conscientious Objector on 
the plane of practical common-sense is that if everyone who 
hates aggression and detests war had done as he has done, and 
refused to help in the business, there would have been no war, 
and whatever injustice there might have been in Europe 
could easily have been rectified by arrangement. For Non- 
Resistance is not, as its adversaries represent it, a well- 
meaning and sentimental, but paradoxical and irrational 
aberration of unbalanced minds; it is a rational, obvious, 
and necessary method, which sooner or later those who really 
desire a peaceful and happy world will have to employ. 


CHAPTER IV 
WAR AND PUNISHMENT 


THE Pacifist is often told that if he objects to war in a 
righteous cause, he must also object to the ordinary methods 
of punishment used in civilised States. For a nation waging 
an unjust waris, so it is said, comparable to a criminal, and 
seeing that punishment is necessary in the case of the indi- 
vidual criminal, it is necessary too in the case of the criminal 
nation. Hence war against such a nation is both justifiable 
and necessary. There are two statements involved in this 
reasoning, neither of which can be accepted as true without 
closer investigation. They are (i.) That the punishment of 
evil doers is necessary for the well-being of the world at 
large. And (ii.) that a nation waging an unjust war is so 
completely comparable to an individual criminal that all 
that applies in the one case must necessarily apply also in 
the other. 

The object of this chapter is to show that neither of these 
statements is by any means demonstrably true, and that 
whatever elements of parallelism there may be between war 
in the interests of justice and the punishment of crime, our 
current ideas on the latter subject are full of confusion and 
need a thorough revision. First we shall discuss the theories 
of punishment and the object which is supposed to be 
achieved by it, and then we shall consider what we mean 
by the punishing activity of God, and apply our results to the 
subject of war, . 
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I,.—Crime and Punishment, 


There are three possible theories of the object of punish- 
ment. 


(i.) PUNISHMENT Is RETRIBUTIVE. That is every sin, 
evil deed or crime deserves a certain pain or penalty, which 
must in justice be administered. 

(ii.) PUNISHMENT IS DETERRENT. That is every sin or 
crime must be punished, not because there is any necessary 
connection between evil act and punishment, in the sense 
that some peculiar penalty is the deserved equivalent of each 
evil deed, but in order that others who might have been 
tempted to transgress in the same way may be warned by the 
suffering of the evil doer, and so avoid his crime. The chief 
element in the operation of punishment of this kind is 
fear. 

(iiil.) PUNISHMENT IS REFORMATIVE. That is, its object 
is to convert the evil doer into a good citizen, a doer of good. 


It is probable that in British law these three theories of 
punishment are inextricably confused. We constantly 
hear arguments comparing various sentences passed, the 
point of which depends entirely on the first theory. (The 
idea that a certain evil deed requires a certain punishment). 
Yet mixed with that we generally find that there is an 
expectation that the punishment will in some way conduce 
to the reformation of the criminal, and that it will deter 
others from crime. But a little thought would show us 
that simply to judge by the act done, and to pay no attention 
to the sort of person who did it, while it may result in punish- 
ment that will deter others from crime, is very unlikely 
equally in all cases to help to reform the criminal. Circum- 
stances, temptation, personal idiosyncrasy vary enor- 
mously. If these are taken into account in fixing the 
punishment, the first theory is being rejected. If they are 
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neglected, it is the crime rather than the criminal that is 
being considered, and it will not be surprising if the punish- 
ment is harmful rather than beneficial to the latter, as is 
frequently the case. This means that the first theory 
cannot be made to harmonise with the third. For if in one 
case it agrees, it will certainly differ in another, because 
persons differ. 


Retribution, 


In fact, the first or retributive theory of punishment, is 
radically different from either of the others. It has no end 
beyond itself. And because it has no end beyond itself it is 
absolute and invariable in its action. Such and such a 
wrong has been done, therefore such and such a pain must be 
suffered. Neither the effect of this upon the criminal nor 
upon society is considered. Punishment has only one 
object, and that is that it should be exactly equivalent 
to the crime. Any deviation from this object involves the 
surrender of the idea of retribution. But the other theories 
both recognise an end beyond itself to be achieved by 
punishment. In the one case the prevention of crime by 
deterring possible criminals. In the other its prevention 
by the reform of the criminal. 


Vindication of Law. 


It is sometimes maintained that the retributive theory 
has an end beyond itself, for it is said that its purpose is 
to “ vindicate the law.” A law has been broken, but law 
is sacred, and therefore the law breaker must suffer. But 
such a way of looking at things depends upon regarding the 
law as an end in itself, that is as something which exists not 
for the benefit of man or of society, but simply for itself. 
But the law, like the Sabbath, was made for man, not 
man for the law. It has an object beyond itself, the 
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good of man. Its purpose is to produce right conduct 
in people. And its vindication can only come through 
success in that object. But right conduct can only be 
defined as what will make for the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole community. This implies among other 
things the diminution of evil deeds—the diminution of 
crime. In so far, then, as punishment tends to diminish 
crime, it may be said to vindicate the law. This can 
happen either by preventing the production of criminals, 
which may include deterrent punishment, or by the reform 
of already existing criminals, which may include reformative 
punishment. To talk of the law being vindicated by any- 
thing less than the production of right conduct, and the 
harmonious development of human society, is a misuse of 
terms. To suppose that the law is vindicated when a 
criminal has been punished, if, as is often the case, he is 
after the punishment a worse man than he was before it, is 
foolish self-deception. In such a case the law has not been 
vindicated, it has been, as regards its punishing provisions, 
proved futile. When the law is vindicated by punishment, 
it is either by successful deterrence or by curing the criminal, 
but it is never by retribution. 


Crime and Punishment. 


Another question which may properly be asked about 
retributive punishment is ‘‘ How is the exact equivalence 
between crime and punishment to be determined?” As 
a matter of fact different States and different ages have 
varied enormously in their treatment of the same crimes. 
For instance, for crimes which might now-a-days in Great 
Britain entail a month or so in prison, some States in the 
middle ages would have tortured the criminal to death, and 
our great-grandfathers would have considered that hanging 
was what he deserved, Which of these three is the true 
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retributive penalty ? What punishment did the trifling 
theft, it may be, deserve? There is only one form of 
punishment which seems to carry on its face any convincing 
proof of its equivalence to the crime, and that is the law of 
retaliation, such as was taught in the Old Testament in 
the words, “‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
Where, as in the case of theft, or of damage to property, 
this principle means the making good by the criminal of the 
wrong done, there is much to be said for this form of punish- 
ment, and good reason for advocating its use now-a-days. 
It appears to be the only course of action which can in any 
way be said to cancel the wrong done. But modern states 
seldom use it even in these suitable circumstances. Its 
provisions, of course, in the case of damage to life and bodily 
injury must be regarded very differently. To injure the one 
who has injured another, does not right the wrong. And 
the principle of retaliation was definitely repudiated by 
Jesus Christ.* We are therefore justified in saying that the 
retributive theory of punishment cannot be maintained. 


Punishment not Invariable, 


The other two theories are not incompatible with one 
another. Both aim at the good of the community as a 
whole, the one by seeking to cure the criminal, the other by 
deterring others from becoming criminals. No doubt in 
some cases punishment that seemed satisfactory on the one 
basis might not seem desirable on the other. But the 
discussion of this question would involve a consideration 
of individual punishments and persons into which we cannot 
enter here. The point of the greatest importance about 
each, however, is that as the good of the community is in 
the end the one object of both, if that can be attained better 
without punishment at all, then there is no reason why 

* See Chapter II. p, 23ft. 
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punishment need be inflicted. That is to say, basing 
upon the second and third theories of punishment, it is 
impossible to say, “‘ So-and-so has committed a crime, 
therefore he ought to be punished.” For if the good of the 
community will be better advanced by some other means, or 
even by doing nothing, there can be no “ therefore ”’ about 
it at all. 


Severe Punishments not Deterrent, 


There are then two and only two questions to ask with 
regard to the treatment of criminals, namely, “ How can 
the evil doer best be reformed ? ” and “ What action will be 
best for the community generally ?”’ There may be some- 
times a conflict, or apparent conflict, between the answers 
to these two questions. But at bottom the answers will 
harmonise, for the good of the criminal is also the good of 
the community, because to turn an evil doer into a good 
citizen is to the advantage of every one. And the supposed 
necessity of the infliction of severe punishments, which 
admittedly seldom reform the criminal, and often make 
him worse, in order to deter others from crime, does not 
gain justification from results. For the severe punish- 
ments of a century ago did not deter. Crimes of violence 
were more frequent then than now. And even to-day in the 
greater number of cases punishment as at present ad- 
ministered in the form of imprisonment, neither reforms the 
criminal nor to any large extent deters. For a large pro- 
portion of our criminal population are constantly going in 
and out of prison. And these habitual criminals are 
neither reformed nor deterred by punishment, but on the 
contrary are a constant danger to the community, and form 
a breeding ground for future criminals, This simply means 
that the traditional methods of punishment are not 
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successful either in reforming the criminal, or in protecting 
the community from crime.* 


Probation. 

On the other hand, it has been found that in many cases 
offenders may be cured of criminal propensities and helped 
to develop into useful citizens without any punishment at 
all, but by means of sympathetic treatment, advice and 
oversight. A system for dealing with young criminals and 
first offenders has been developed in America, where it is now 
in use in several of the States, and has been employed with 
good results in this country. To quote from an authority 
on the subject, “‘ Probation,” as it is called, “is a system 
by which reclaimable offenders are given an opportunity to 
reform. Instead of being punished these offenders are 
conditionally released under the friendly supervision of a 
skilled social worker, known as a probation officer. For a 
certain period, usually for twelve months, they are watched 
over by the probation officer. Their habits and_ sur- 
roundings are studied, and efforts are made to change 
those unfavourable to good conduct. At the end of the 
probationary period the court reviews the case against each 
offender. If he is shown to have responded to his oppor- 
tunity, no penalty for his offence is imposed. If he has not 
responded, he is returned to court and sentenced for his 
original offence.” + 

The success of this system in reforming the incipient 


* Thomas Mott Osborne, an American authority on Penology, 
writes: ‘‘In my judgment, for every one case that could be shown 
of a man leaving a crime uncommitted for fear of the old brutal prison 
system, you could show a hundred who have committed them 
because of it.”” Society and Prisons, p. 83. lf this is even approxi- 
mately true, and Mr. Osborne has had exceptional opportunities 
of studying his subject, it shows that the greatest result of punish- 
ment has been to increase crime. 

+ From ‘‘ The Probation System, ”’ by Cecil Leeson, P. S. King 
& Son. 
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criminal and in producing a diminution of crime has been 
most marked. 


Punishment not Necessary, 


What does this mean? It does not mean that the pro- 
bation system would be successful if applied to hardened 
criminals, or even in all cases to beginners. But it does 
mean that it is more effective in diminishing crime than 
is any other system. And that therefore on any rational 
basis we are no longer at liberty to speak of the necessary 
duty of punishing the criminal. For in the vast majority of 
cases where this is done the only good results achieved are 
the temporary absence of the criminal from his usual 
employment, and possibly some slight deterrent effect upon 
those who might be tempted to similar evil doing. But the 
latter is very questionable. It is not sufficiently recognised 
that punishment is no solution of the problem of evil-doing. 
Yet criminal statistics are a solid proof of this. One of the 
chief results of imprisonment generally appears to be to 
confirm the beginner in crime in his criminal habits. 


Punishment and War. 


Now from this discussion two conclusions emerge. 
(i) When people tell us that if we object to war we must 
also object to the ordinary methods by which civilised 
states seek to deal with crime, we need not be disturbed, for 
these methods are very far from efficient. They need 
radical reform, and that reform is gradually coming. But 
at the same time it is not true that most of these methodsare 
in intention directly contrary to the meaning of the words 
of Jesus, “ Resist not him that is evil,” for in these words it 
is retaliation or defence by means of injury to the wrong 
doer that is forbidden, and that the criminal laws of most 
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civilised States honestly try to avoid.* But in all cases 
where injury is inflicted or may be inflicted under criminal 
law, we ought energetically to protest against it and seek 
for the reform of that law. Thus probably all Pacifists 
oppose capital punishment, and all forms of imprisonment 
that tend to impair the bodily or mental health of the 
prisoner. 

(ii.) It is now proved that a way of dealing with evil doing 
which is thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the 
teaching of Jesus, is far more efficient than the common 
methods of punishment in large numbers of cases, and that 
in the cases where probation fails there is no reason to 
suppose that punishment will succeed. 


Prevention Better than Cure, 


But we cannot be satisfied with our methods of treating 
. the criminal, even our improved and comparatively success- 
ful methods. The only really satisfactory thing for 
Christians to do is to go down to the roots of crime and 
prevent it by removing the causes. It is a fact that crime, 
particularly violent crime, has diminished along with a 
diminution of the severity of criminal law. But it is only 
partly that these phenomena are related as cause and effect. 
The chief cause of the diminution of crime has rather been 
a certain gradual raising of the general moral standard, 
which has affected all classes of the community, and has 
equally had the result of inducing the governing classes to 
punish crime with more humanity, and of causing in the 


* It is not, asisso often assumed, the use of “‘ force ’’ upon persons 
to which the Pacifist objects, but the use of force such as is likely to 
issue in injury, and the use of force which is other than the assistant 
of love. 


+ The reformative methods instituted by Mr. Mott Osborne at 
Auburn and Sing Sing Prisons in New YorkState seem also to be 
really Christian and to be successful. See Society and Prisons. 
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governed a growing distaste for the more violent sorts of 
crime. This advance in the moral standard is in turn 
probably to be traced to three factors, all of which have been 
more actively at work in the past century than in earlier 
times. (i.) The growing emphasis upon the moral fruits of 
religion, which has pervaded Christian thought. (ii.) The 
spread of education to all classes. (iii.) A general awaken- 
ing to the need of social justice (that is the realisation that 
every man ought to have a fair chance in life); and the 
gradual emergence of the idea of equality of opportunity 
as the aim of a good social system. 


The Future Hope, 


None of these factors is yet exercising its maximum effect 
upon the nation. There is still much superstition mixed 
with our religion, and this tends to neutralise the good 
done by the latter. So that, while true Christianity, the 
Spirit of Christ, working in men, makes for co-operation 
and harmonious development, and thus tends towards the 
elimination of crime; the spurious Christianity of many 
professing Christians, which is simply superstition, is often 
found supporting oppression, and preventing the true 
development of the people. So, too, in the case of edu- 
cation, its effects are not always unmixed good, for while 
it generally discourages the growth of violent crime, it is 
doubtful whether the finer developments of criminality, 
such as embezzlement and fraud, and some forms of burglary 
may not even be encouraged by it. At any rate they are 
impossible to people of no education. Yet the very fact that 
these are crimes against property and not against life, 
indicates a certain refining influence, which is at least in 
part good, though alone inadequate. But education can be 
enormously improved both in quantity and quality, and it is 
to it, vitalised by real Christianity, and fostering the ideals 
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of social justice and equality of opportunity, that we must 
look for the most effective weapon with which to fight crime. 
But it will not so much cure the criminal as prevent his 
ever existing. 


II, The Divine Punishment of Sin. 


Many people believe that punishment must be necessary, 
because God punishes sinners, and if that is necessary to the 
establishment of the Divine world order, it seems natural 
to assume that a similar punishing activity on the part of 
man may be necessary to the establishment of a good 
human civil order. The instinct to copy what one regards 
as the Divine action is natural to man and is involved in the 
idea of worship. 

This belief is founded upon a double misunderstanding. 
First, if it were true that God punishes sin in the manner 
indicated, it would not necessarily follow that men ought 
to copy Him in that activity, because in most cases they are 
not fitted to do it. Any reflecting person must recognise 
that he is liable to prejudice, may sometimes be guilty of 
similar sins to those he condemns in others, and in any case 
is never possessed of a full and complete knowledge of the 
criminal and his circumstances. But this makes it imposs- 
ible forhim to punish satisfactorily, if by that is meant to 
inflict exactly the deserved pain or penalty. He does not 
know what is deserved. This is one of the reasons why the 
Apostle recommends us not to take vengeance, but to repay 
evil with good (Rom. xii. 19, 20). Probably the only 
punishments that ever are satisfactory are those in which the 
idea of retribution plays small part, and in which the object 
aimed at is the reformation of the offender. But even in 
these cases the results are only likely to be satisfactory 
when the one who punishes has a fairly accurate knowledge 
of, and great sympathy with the one punished, as may often 
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be the case in the disciplinary punishment of children at 
home or in the school. 


Satisfaction of Justice. 


Secondly, there is a great deal of misconception as to 
what God’s punishment of sin is. Before discussing this 
it will be well to clear our minds of a strange notion that 
many Christians appear to entertain and which is respon- 
sible for much evil. The notion namely that punishing sin 
satisfies the justice of God. A little clear thinking ought 
to abolish this idea from our minds for ever. If God is, as 
we believe, holy, wise and loving, He can only be satisfied 
when those qualities are being reproduced in the creatures 
for whom He cares. To suppose that it can be any satis- 
faction to Him to punish them if they do not reproduce 
these qualities, is dishonouring to God. It is assuming 
that when he sets out to seek righteousness amongst men, 
if He cannot find it, something else will do instead. But 
nothing can satisfy a righteous God but righteousness. Not 
the punishment of sinners, but their conversion into saints 
must be the only possible satisfaction to God. 


Sin Punishes Itself, 


But then does not God punish sin? This question 
cannot be answered with either a direct “‘ Yes” or “‘ No,” 
without causing misunderstanding. God has no need to 
intervene, or, as it were, to take action at all in punishing 
sin. Sin brings its own punishment. Perhaps it would be 
even truer to say “‘ is its own punishment,” for continuation 
in evil courses gradually destroys men. This is what the 
Apostle Paul shows in the first and second chapters of 
Romans, where he discourses upon the wrath of God. We 
frequently misunderstand this passage by fixing our 
attention on the words “ wrath of God,” and not reading 
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carefully to see what he meant by that expression. For 
the passage deals with the way in which sin yielded to leads 
to further sin, and that leads to destruction. Thus by a 
natural process sin brings its own punishment, which is 
nothing other than its natural results. Paul calls this “‘ the 
wrath of God,”’ but it is no supernatural intervention in the 
order of the world. It is simply the natural order itself. 
Yet it is the action of God, for God is in the natural order. 


Cause and Effect. 


What is called the Divine punishment of sin is then 
simply the natural results of continuance in wrong doing. 
For sin is not sin by any arbitary fiat of God, nor on the 
other hand does He condemn it because it is wrong, as 
though right and wrong were enthroned above Him. 
Rather He has established the world and all that belongs to 
it. Therefore of necessity what will make for the good order 
and harmony of the world is right, and what will make for 

-its destruction and disharmony is wrong. And it could 
not be otherwise. To continue in sin then must necessarily 
mean to destroy oneself and others. To turn from it and 
do right necessarily leads to life and happiness. If this were 
not so, it would not only mean that God does not punish 
sin, but that there is nothing reckonable about the world at all ; 
that the laws of cause and effect do not work, or only work 
on and off. It wouldbe a denial of all unity and order ; it 
would be chaos not cosmos. If evil deeds did not bring 
evil results, then no more could good deeds bring good 
results. In a sense the fact of actions being wrong is not 
prior to their bringing punishment. It would be as accurate 
to say that they are wrong because they lead to bad effects 
(a part of which is sometimes called ‘‘ punishment ”’), as to 
say that they lead to punishment because they are wrong. 
The matter naturally tends to present itself to us in the 
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latter way, because we have neither knowledge nor insight 
enough to reckon the quality of an action by its results. 
We rather have to start from the other end, from principles 
which we regard as absolute, though in many cases these 
have been in part derived from a study of the results of 
actions. And this is right, for it corresponds with our 
human limitation of knowledge, and with the Christian way 
of life by faith. 


Punishment and Salvation. 


Putting the matter in another way. God’s action in 
punishing, if we may still use the phrase, is not like His 
action in saving, a personal intervention in the naturally 
existing order of the world. His action in punishing is 
simply in and through that natural order. ‘‘ Sin when it is 
full grown bringeth forth death” (Jas. i. 15). ““ The 
wages of sin is death ” (Rom. vi. 23). On the other hand His 
saving action is an intervention. It is the Divine hand 
put forward to stop the progress down hill. It does not 
follow from its antecedents in the world. Those only point 
to failure, and finally to the extinction of the human race 
by mutual destruction. For the forces of nature, which 
rightly used would lead to life, wrongly used as naturally 
lead to death. The only thing that can alter this is that 
men should begin to do right. It is the grace of God that 
comes into them and turns the direction of their life, so 
that instead of going down to destruction, they rise up to 
ever fuller life. Without the Grace of God man through 
his own fault is hopeless. Jesus Christ came to bring that 
grace, 


The War a Case in Point. 


Thus the war is a punishment for sin, in the sense that it is 
its natural consequence, But this does not mean that it 
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is good, and that it must be allowed to go on to its natural 
end. It is not good, but terribly evil. The causes that 
produced it were evil, but every evil which we saw working 
before the war, and helping to bring it about, is still at work 
in the war, and even more actively at work. The 
materialism, competition, strife, callousness, envy and 
hatred have all grown stronger through the war and are 
increasing in violence daily. People are quite wrong if they 
think that war will naturally bring an end to these. The 
natural end to which these are working through the war is 
the end of the human race. And it is only by a spiritual 
reaction against these evils, by turning from them and 
cultivating their opposite good, that any good can come 
out of the war, that there is any hope left for the world. 
The only good in all this is that now at last the evils, which 
have long been at work beneath the surface, are plainly 
seen. But even then the good is not in the fact that they 
are seen, but in the fact that when men see them they revolt 
from them. And that is because God is working in men, 
and calling them to repentance. Nevertheless the revolt 
against the forces of evil will be harder now than it would 
have been before the war, for they have a much stronger 
hold. If we are confident that a revolt will take place, 
that men will truly repent, it will not be because that is the 
natural result produced by war, and therefore that war is 
good, but it will be because the grace of God will be mani- 
fested in men’s consciences turning them to better things. 


The Grace of God. 


From what has been said it will be manifest that the 
punishing activity of God is not something for us to copy. 
First because the natural course of the world already 
provides for it. And if that works but slowy, that slowness 
itself is in the mercy of God. Secondly, because we as 
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Christians have experienced God in His personal inter- 
vention in grace, and are therefore bound to treat our fellow- 
men on the basis not of nature, but of grace. That is to say, 
our aim must be to save the sinner not to punish him. Here 
an important point arises. Part of the natural order of the 
world is that men resent and revenge injuries, and defend 
themselves against attack. But while this secures, or tends 
to secure, the punishment of the evil doers, it not only does 
not secure their reformation or conversion, but tends to 
make that less likely.* On the other hand, the workings 
of Divine Grace in a man tend to produce in him a forgiv- 
ing spirit, and to make him long-suffering towards the 
injurer. And it is thus that the grace of God flows through 
him to the evil doer. It is by such means that the higher 
natural—the spiritual order, which was introduced into the 
world by Jesus Christ, is to be made paramount to the final 
salvation of the whole world. For the natural returning of 
evil for evil only leads to destruction. The redemption of 
the world from that natural self-destruction towards which 
its wrong use of the order of nature is driving it, can only 
become effective as good is returned for evil, as grace takes 
the place of nature in men’s actions towards one another. 
And the followers of Jesus Christ, as the continuers of His 
work, are those to whom especially is committed this 
redemptive activity. 


III.—Application to the Subject of War. 


Turning to the question of war in relation to punishment, 
not much remains to be said, for the bearing of the foregoing 
is pretty obvious. In the first place war for the purpose 
of punishing an evil-doing nation cannot be defended on the 
general ground that punishment is due to evil-doers. For 


*That is the effect that severity generally has in the treatment of 
criminals, 
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we have seen that that only holds of the natural conse- 
quences of sin, which are part of the natural order of the 
world, and that the meaning of the coming of Christ is that 
God intervenes in that natural order, to introduce a new 
spiritual order, which will issue in reformation and life 
instead of in degradation and death. And further that 
Christians are bound to treat all men on the basis of God’s 
grace, not on the basis of natural law, because to them is 
committed the continuation of the work begun by Christ. 
It follows then that war could only be advocated on the 
punishment basis, if strong probability could be shown 
that going to war with a nation would reformit. Now in the 
face of the fact that even the mild punishments of modern 
criminal codes are of more than doubtful utility in pro- 
ducing reformation, and the severer ones of olden days 
appear on balance to have made matters worse, while on the 
other hand the non-punishing methods of treating crime 
have resulted in many successful reformations, the proba- 
bility is that war to punish will not succeed in producing 
the desired reform. And there are many other consider- 
ations that point in the same direction. (i.) Without real 
interest in the criminal and a sincere desire for his welfare 
on the part of the one who punishes, punishment scarcely 
ever issues in reform. These are not present when one 
nation endeavours to punish another by means of war. 
(ii.) When these higher qualities fail, there is in criminal 
cases generally a fair degree of impartiality. This is absent 
in the case of war. (iii.) In criminal cases every endeavour 
is made to discover what are the rights and wrongs of the 
case. Entirely ex parte statements only are tolerated in a 
nation at war. (iv.) The nation, as distinguished from its 
rulers, is not criminal in a modern war. Every nation in the 
the present war passionately declares that it is fighting in a 
just cause. And it is quite impossible for any fair-minded 
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man to believe that all the people, or even any considerable 
proportion of any nation are hypocritically pretending that 
they think their cause right. At worst their crime is 
culpable ignorance, not deliberately wicked intent. But 
in war it is the non-criminal nation that suffers far more 
thanits possibly criminal rulers. Whatever then may be 
the result of the war, the act of war, even ina wholly righteous 
cause, ifsuch there has ever been, is a miscarriage of justice ; 
for it is destroying those who are not only innocent of evil 
intent, but areinspired with a self-sacrificing ideal of duty. It 
would not be untrue to say that only in its most idealised form 
is war comparable to the methods of criminal justice, and even 
in that case its resemblance is to the more doubtful and less 
efficient features of the criminallaw. That 1s, those things to 
which it is like, themselves require to be abolished or altered. 


Conclusion. 

We may then conclude that there is no justification for 
war to be got from the methods by which civilised states 
deal with crime, for where these even remotely resemble 
the methods of war, they are at variance with the Christian 
ideal, and are moreover on the whole productive of harm, 
rather than good. They themselves then ought to be 
reformed rather than to be elevated into the standard to 
which action in supposedly parallel cases should conform. 
On the other hand, what we call the Divine punishment of 
sin, is not in the nature of an intervention of God in the 
natural order, as man intervenes in human punishment, but 
is simply the outcome of that natural order, and nothing 
else. But the intervention of God in human history is a 
personal action in free grace and forgiveness, by which 
He reforms the sinner, and thus frees him from the results 
to which his sin would otherwise have led him. And it is 
to a continuation of this ministry of forgiving grace that the 
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Church is called. She can only carry it out as she is inspired 
by the love to the sinner which was exhibited in all the 
actions of her Lord. This love, which implies at least a 
sincere desire for the welfare of the one loved, is the supreme 
force working for the good of humanity. And it will do 
good to the whole community, by the transformation of 
evil-doers into honest men, the conversion of sinners into 
saints. But there is no reason to suppose that this trans- 
formation will be effected to any large extent through what 
is generally called punishment, and certainly not through 
war, which resembles punishment, where it resembles it at 
all, only in those elements in which the latter requires 
radical reform. 


Since writing this Chapter I have read Thomas Mott 
Osborne’s Society and Prisons, and have heard reports of 
prison discipline and methods from a number of Consci- 
entious Objectors who have spent many months in prison. 
These have convinced me that the condemnation of our 
prison system in this chapter is not nearly strong enough. 
It is probably true that those responsible for it “ honestly 
try to avoid ” injuring the criminal. But it cannot be said 
that they succeed. if their enlightenment were equal to 
their honesty, they would be compelled to abolish the whole 
system. This of course only strengthens the general 
argument of the chapter that no support for the righteous- 
ness of war can be got from our methods of punishment, 


CHAPTER V 
WAR AND COMMERCE 


OnE of the objections with which the Pacifist is met when 
he protests against war is that war is no separate phenome- 
non apart from the ordinary life of man ; it is, so it is said, 
at most anintensified form of the struggle and strife which 
are essential to life itself. In particular, he is reminded 
that in commerce, which is absolutely necessary to the life 
of society, a competition which is of the same sort as war 
prevails. He is told that unless he is prepared to come out 
of all business in which competition has a part he cannot 
consistently refuse to take part in war. And sometimes he 
is even told that as a matter of fact war is much better than 
commerce, because the latter is governed by purely selfish 
motives and gives no scope for the display of the essentially 
Christian virtue of self-sacrifice; whereas war, though 
more obviously horrible, has to the really discerning eye a 
glory and a beauty which are lacking in commerce, in that 
those who wage it are risking life and everything for an 
unselfish aim, and are prepared to sacrifice themselves for the 
benefit of their country. 

It is important that we should enquire if, and how far 
these contentions are true. Is it a fact that commerce is 
essentially parallel to war? Upon the larger question 
whether struggle and strife are necessary to life, we cannot 
here enter, but may be allowed to say that even if they are, 
there is no need to draw the conclusion that such struggle 
and strife must be directed against one another. Why 
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should not all men co-operate against the forces of Nature 
and the false conceptions of things which hold them in 
bondage ? 


Similarities. 

On the surface there is much in commerce that is 
parallel to war. Competition when it reaches the extreme 
forms of tariff wars and wars between labour and capital 
has become in spirit little different from international war. 
That its results are not so obviously disastrous is less 
due to any difference in essence than to the fact that certain 
outward restraints are observed. And ruin and oppression 
are the lot of the conquered in industrial, almost to as 
great an extent as in international war. But this resem- 
blance is not in the essentials of war and commerce respec- 
tively, but in their accidents. Taking the word commerce 
to mean the whole system of the production and distri- 
bution of the material necessities of life, its true analogue 
in the international sphere is not war, which is only an 
accident in international relations, but the whole of the 
intercommunication of nations, their interrelationships on 
the most comprehensive scale. Certain evil things in 
commerce are analogous to war, but commerce itself as a 
whole is not. If all traces of competition and oppression 
were to be eliminated from commerce there would in it be 
nothing left that bore the slightest resemblance to war. 


Purpose of Commerce. 

For the purpose of commerce is the production and 
distribution of those things that are necessary for, or useful 
in life. In the carrying out of this purpose there is no reason 
to suppose that competition and oppression are necessary. 
In fact it is certain that much energy and ingenuity which 
rightly directed might make for the general enrichment, by 
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being directed towards the damaging of other men, is being 
prostituted to the disservice, instead of the service, of 
humanity as a whole. For instance, the commercial 
traveller is amongst the most hard working of men, yet it is 
a commonplace that at least three quarters of his time and 
energy are expended, not in the necessary work of informing 
buyers about the things they need, but in trying to gain 
orders at the expense of others. From the point of view of 
humanity at large all that time and energy is wasted. 
Again in the matter of advertising, the amount of ingenuity, 
artistic talent and understanding of human motives which 
are simply wasted is enormous. But this waste is not 
essential to commerce. The true aim of industry, the 
providing of necessities, could be achieved more satisfac- 
torily without it. Men now employed in profitless struggle 
against one another could be more usefully employed in 
bringing the forces of nature more thoroughly into the 
service of man. Commerce would still remain if co- 
operation were entirely substituted for competition. And 
the whole of mankind would be the richer for the change. 
There is in the production and distribution of the things 
needed for life no necessity for any struggle in which man is 
pitted against man. But so long as the world lasts the 
manufacture and exchange of commodities will be necessary. 


A Contrast. 


The case of war is quite different. War is in its essence 
the struggle of man against man. The man who refuses to 
fight is now regarded as a coward and a slacker, but he can 
retort that the world would be better off it everyone would 
do as he does. And no one can deny that what he says is 
true. If war were entirely abolished the whole world 
would be richer for it. If commerce and industry were 
abolished we should all be starving within a few days. In 
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essentials commerce and industry are good; they are 
absolutely necessary to the life of the world. They cannot 
be stopped without producing ruin and distress. War is 
essentially bad. Scarcely anyone has a word of good to 
say for it when it is aggressive. But without aggressive 
war no other war could take place. If all aggression were to 
cease there could be no war, and the whole world would be 
better off. 


Spiritual Values. 

But it will be objected, all this is regarding material 
values only. Commerce is sordid and selfish. War gives 
scope for the virtues of loyalty, co-operation and self- 
sacrifice. If these were done away life would be poorer in 
a far more terrible way than by the loss of material goods. 
Though materialism could do without war, idealism cannot. 
We must not give up all that makes for the higher values 
in life. Such are the arguments brought in reply to our 
contention. They are specious and on the face of it sound 
unanswerable. But they are really shallow. They depend 
for any strength they possess on lack of intellectual analysis 
and lack of imagination. For in the first place they compare 
war and commerce not in their essentials, but in their acci- 
dentals. That is to say they consider by-products, and 
disregard the object and action of the things under dis- 
cussion. The object of commerce is the production and 
distribution of wealth. Its action is ordered and useful 
work. That it is mainly inspired by selfishness, is un- 
fortunately at present a fact. But thisisnot necessary. It 
might be inspired with the highest altruistic aims. It might 
deliberately think first of the common good. And the more 
it did so the better would it achieve the purpose of its 
existence. The object of war is the supremacy of one group 
of men over another, an aim in itself fundamentally bad 
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and anti-social. Its action and method is the destruction 
of life and property on the widest scale. That it elicits 
virtues is generally true. But when one regards it as it is 
in itself that is seen to be rather one of the greatest counts in 
its condemnation than anything that can be regarded asa 
credit to it. For it means nothing less than that war 
prostitutes noble virtues to base purposes. To have one’s 
attention so absorbed by the virtue that one overlooks the 
purpose for which it is used is a misuse of the powers of 
intellect and conscience. In commerce a fundamentally 
g00d thing is vitiated by evil passions. In war the noblest 
virtues are prostituted to the service of evil. 


Reform of Commerce, 


We cannot be satisfied with commerce as it is, for there is 
much of evil mixed with it. But in so much as it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the life of Society, the Pacifist ought not 
to refuse to take part in it, as he rightly refuses to take part 
in war. War is essentially bad, and therefore cannot 
be reformed, but must be abolished,—whereas commerce is 
essentially good, and therefore cannot be abolished but must 
be reformed. The Pacifist is right in refusing all partici- 
pation in war and in working for its abolition, He is also 
right in staying in business life, provided he is working for 
its reformation. 

On investigation it will be found that the necessity for 
reform in commerce is founded upon the presence in it of 
elements resembling war, some of which, as their influence 
grows, lead to international difficulties and thus are them- 
selves amongst the causes of war. In war it will be admitted 
that there are three essentially bad features, which are of the 
very nature of war, and are never absent from it. They 
are :-— 
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(i.) The passion of greed and the desire for domination 
which lead to war. Without this war would never occur. It 
is possible that sometimes sucl passions are only found on 
one side and are entirely absent on the other, but more 
usually they are to be found to a greater or less degree in 
all the nations engaged. 

(ii.) The strife of man against man, which is the essence of 
war. In war properly so called this is directly destructive 
of life and wealth. This is perhaps the real distinction 
between it and tariff or labour wars, whose indirect results, 
however, are also destructive. 

(iil.) The ruthlessness and hatred which accompany it. In 
every war that occurs each side suddenly makes the shocking 
discovery that its enemies are less than human, because they 
commit such outrages, and are so given over to the passion 
of hate. But this is no peculiarity of any particular 
belligerents, it is simply and solely a natural product 
and accompaniment of war. 

Now it is these very elements, shown it is true, under 
slightly different conditions, which vitiate the essential 
goodness and usefulness of commerce. 

(i.) Greed and the desire for power are the mainsprings of 
capitalism. The true motive in the manufacture and 
distribution of goods ought to be the satisfaction of human 
needs. That is production for use. This has been per- 
verted by substituting the attainment of wealth or power 
for the individual. That is production for profit. At the 
present time it is rare for anyone to be in any particular 
business for any other reason than that he thinks he has 
a fair chance of making money in it. He does not think 
so much about the needs of the public which he can supply, 
as that he can make money out of the public. And when 
riches have increased beyond a certain point men go on 
making money, not for the sake of riches, but because money 
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gives power over the lives of others. This is on the smaller 
scale exactly the same motive as that which has most to do 
with bringing about wars on the international scale. But 
not only so, it is even more intimately connected with war, 
for behind all modern wars lies the competition of capi- 
talists of various “ civilised ’’ countries for concessions in 
the undeveloped parts of the world, where they are seeking 
for wealth and power. 


(ii.) In commerce again as we know it at present the factor 
of competition is very prominent. This does not deliberately 
set man to kill man as in war, but it pits man against man, 
teaching that one should strive to secure the business or 
the employment of another. If this has any thought behind 
it at all, except a somewhat ill-based superstition that. 
competition makes for efficiency, the thought must be that 
there is not enough, and cannot be enough by well-directed 
effort, in the world for all men, and that therefore each must 
try to secure something for himself regardless of others. 
This of course cannot be true if God is good.* It there- 
fore ought neither to be believed nor acted upon by 
Christians. The truth is that wise direction of energy 
and determined endeavour to gain by improvements in 
the production and distribution of wealth a full and happy 
life for all, would certainly be crowned with success, and 
would cause trade to flourish exceedingly to the good of all 
and at the expense of none. 


(iii.) But instead of that competition becomes keener 
year by year, and as its keenness increases it tends more 
and more to ruthlessness, and engenders hatred and resent- 
ment almost to as great an extent as does war. But this need 
not be. It is all due to wrong thought, and can be cured by 
right thought. 


* For further discussion of this subject see chapters viii. and ix. 
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Let the Pacifist realise that his work is not only to abolish 
war but to remove from commerce all that partakes of the 
nature of war and to establish a free community of men 
and nations founded upon mutual service, and he will be 
doing a work of the most far reaching importance. His 
message is that the world is God’s world, and therefore good 
provided it be used rightly ; that men are destined to be the 
sons of God, and therefore to resemble their Father; that 
their aim in life should be mutual service and co-operation 
towards an increasingly fully developed life for every man 
in a harmonious community of world-wide scope, in which 
the acknowledged head and director is God. In such a 
community war would be no more, but every form of 
productive activity would be used and welcomed for the 
good of all. 


Competition. 

Thus while it is not correct to say that war and commerce 
are essentially parallel, there is much in present day com- 
merce which is parallel to war, and those elements in 
commerce which are parallel to war ought to be abolished. 
The factor in commerce which causes resemblance to war, as 
we have seen, is competition. The question is now sure to 
be raised as to whether we can thus entirely condemn 
competition. Competition stirs the lazy to activity; it 
tends to produce efficiency ; it adds zest to life. Surely 
competition is at any rate in part good ? It is now our task 
to investigate the subject. We must discuss what com- 
petition is, exhibiting its most important phases; how it 
works, pointing out and endeavouring to value correctly 
its advantages and disadvantages ; and finally we must ask 
whether some other principle of action will not produce all 
the advantages which are held to arise from competition 
without its defects. 
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In the space at our disposal it is not possible to discuss 
the rise and development of competition, and its different 
historical manifestations. Nor would such a discussion 
give us much assistance in our present investigation. It is 
enough for our present purpose to set forth the three chief 
forms in which it is to be seenin action at the present day, 
and on the basis of these to come to our conclusions. 


Emulative Competition. 


i. The most elementary form of competition, as seen at 
the present day, may be called ‘‘ Emulative Competition.”’ 
It is quite a simple phenomenon ; has certainly some 
valuable results, and its defects are not at first sight very 
apparent. It consists in the endeavour to do ones work 
better and more efficiently than someone else, who is en- 
gaged upon the same or similar work. Thus if two small- 
holders are at the same time planting potatoes, they may 
compete both in the matter of speed and in the matter of 
richness of crop. Possibly the one who gets his ground 
dug and planted quickest may not get as goodacrop as the 
other who may have been slower but more careful. If 
then they carefully compare notes, their competition may 
lead to both doing better next year. In this case 
competition has done definite good, and, so far as one can 
see, no harm. And such competition which is dominated 
by the sincere desire for efficiency, and is carried on ina 
co-operative and friendly spirit, seems to be a perfectly 
reasonable and good thing. It is good in that its aim is 
excellence of product, and there need not necessarily be any 
overmastering desire for personal gain; far less need there 
be any thought of damaging another. Nevertheless it may 
have in it the seeds of evil, and this in two main forms. 
(a). It tends to lead to more harmful forms of competition. 
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(b). The standard of excellence which it sets for itself is 
merely relative. 


Defects. 


Obviously while the two small-holders whom we have 
taken as instances may compete in an entirely co-operative 
and friendly way, it is very easy for the spirit of competition 
so to possess them that each keeps to himself any im- 
provement in working which he discovers, and makes it 
his endeavour not simply to produce more and better, but 
also to undersell his neighbour. Again to do ones work 
better than another is a merely relative standard of 
excellence. One who makes success in such an aim his 
object may not only come far short of real excellence, but 
may even, if those with whom he competes are not as able 
as himself, scarcely even grasp what excellence would mean. 
When a man of exceptional powers competes with ordinary 
men, none of them may achieve any high standard, and he 
may be easily first, without exerting himself to anything 
like his full capacity. The world at large therefore is the 
loser. The effect too upon the character of the successful 
man is bad. He sees that his work is better than that of 
others, and having no absolute standard of perfection, is 
satisfied with his attainments. Whereas one who aims 
not to excel some one else, but to attain an ideal standard, 
and remorselessly criticises his own work, is likely to reach 
a much higher level, and yet will never be inflated with 
pride, for he will always see that perfection is still beyond 
him, Thus it is seen that this first elementary form of 
competition even has its dangers. At the same time it 
cannot be said that it is radically bad. It tends to awaken 
effort both of mind and body. For the novice comparison 
of his work with that of a master is good, and may do 
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much to arouse him to the appreciation of higher standards, 
and thus in time may cause him to strive for the ideal. 


Competition for Prizes. 


ii. The second stage in competition, Competition for 
Prizes, easily arises out of the first. The distinction between 
them is that the aim is different. Instead of excellence in 
work, even if measured by relative standards, being the aim, 
the object of this form of competition is the prize that the 
work will bring. Its aim is not so much either the 
absolute one of doing the thing well, or the relative one 
of doing it better than someone else ; rather it is to gain by 
doing it better than someone else. It is essentially a 
pitting of oneself against others, and an attempt to gain 
at their expense. It is an endeavour after prizes, not after 
excellence. The commonest forms of this competition are 
school competition for places and prizes, and competitive 
examinations such as lead to Civil Service appointments. 
University examinations also generally partake of the same 
character. 

The imperfections of this form of competition and the 
evils produced by it are now so widely recognised, that it is 
not necessary to spend much time uponit. Suffice it to say 
that modern educational experiments tend to prove that all 
the advantages supposed to be gained by competition can 
be gained by non-competitive means. 


Commercial Competition. 


iii. The third form of competition is what is in most 
people’s minds generally when they use the word, namely 
Commercial Competition. This has a considerable number 
of different expressions, as for instance competition between 
workers for employment, and competition between traders 
and manufacturers for orders and contracts. But in what- 
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ever form it appears competition in business has always, 
when fully developed, one underlying feature, and that is 
a profoundly disquieting feature, namely that the aim of 
the competition is not excellence in work done, but in one 
form or another money. This is not to say that excellence 
in work done is never a part of the aim. Happily it fre- 
quently is so. But always there lies behind that the 
knowledge that what is absolutely necessary is to look to 
the money effect of it. The workman will do good work. 
The master will see that good work is done. But the 
thought of good work for the sake of its real value for 
humanity is not generally in the mind of either. Good 
work pays. Bad work does not pay. That is the chief 
thought in business. Thus there comes in one of the 
insidious evils of commercialism. What pays is the 
standard, therefore if bad work will, contrary to the usual 
experience, pay, bad work will be substituted for good. It 
is frequently held that competition in business secures 
efficiency and good work, and rewards integrity. Happily 
this is still often the case. But it is by no means always 
so. And the fact that the aim is money and not excellence 
makes it certain that in those cases where something else 
than excellence will secure a market, excellence will generally 
be unobtainable. There are whole industries at the present 
day engaged in the manufacture of goods that look good 
and are not. The things are made not for use, but to sell. 
This is a direct result of competition. Competition also 
fails to produce what is of more importance than good work, 
good lives. While it would be too much to say that it alone 
is responsible for the vast inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth in the modern world, it certainly is a contributing 
cause. And it therefore must be held in part to blame for 
all the misery at both ends of the social scale which mal- 
distribution produces. It is also the direct cause of the 
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modern concentration of all the attention on getting a 
living, so that none is left for life itself. 


General Criticisms. 

Three advantages are claimed for competition. It 
stimulates people to put forth effort and try their best. 
The lazy, who without it might be content to live useless 
idle lives, are aroused into activity, which is good both for 
them and for others. It must be admitted that it does 
succeed in this in a great many cases. In working for its 
abolition care must therefore be taken that some other 
means as effective is devised for the stimulation of the lazy, 
or that in some other way laziness is abolished. It is also 
claimed that competition succeeds in getting the right man 
into the right place; that its tendency is to provide each 
man with the work most fitted to his capacity. In face of 
the fact that vast numbers of people at the present day feel 
that they have no chance in life, and that the work they are 
doing is uncongenial, it can scarcely be maintained that this 
claim is justified. The third claim, that it produces 
excellence of work, is also, as we have seen, by no means 
universally true. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that it has certain 
very glaring defects, and that these are essential toit. Inthe 
first place its tendency is to pit man against man, and to 
produce that widespread idea that the interests of various 
individuals and groups of men must naturally clash, and 
thus that enmity and strife are permanent conditions of 
human society, and that wars are frequently necessary. 
But if Christianity is true, this is false. 


Suppression of Originality. 


Secondly competition tends to suppress individuality 
and originality. Its presence in school and college turns 
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children and young people from their natural bents, and 
compels them to apply themselves in a mechanical way 
to subjects for which their minds are not adapted. Sense 
of duty and the desire to excel cause them to fall in with 
what is expected of them, and in consequence spontaneity 
and originality are crushed. They conform to rules and the 
dictates of good form, instead of forming and obeying 
convictions of their own. Thus in the extreme case they 
become machines rather than personalities. But the 
training so received along with the general emphasis in 
society on competition makes it probable that in the majority 
of cases the governing factor in choice of trade or profession, 
will be neither personal suitability, nor the attempt to supply 
the needs of the community but will rather be, fashion, the 
doing what others do. This is the worst possible system 
on which to choose one’s calling in life. For it is obvious 
that it can only lead to the overstocking of certain employ- 
ments, and may leave many useful things undone or badly 
and inadequately done. But it is a direct result of the 
spirit of competition. We sometimes complain of lack 
of originality, and of the sameness of modern society. But 
it is society itself that is to blame. A society based on 
competition, whose educational system tends to repress 
originality, has in it the seeds of death, for it is founded upon 
a lie and is denying the spirit of God. 


Tyranny of the Strong. 


In the third place competition tends toward the tyranny 
of the strong over the weak. Many people are endowed 
with great personal gifts, strength of body, strength of mind, 
genius and talents. These might be used for the good of 
all. Competition ensures that generally their chief result 
is to make life harder for the weak. St. Paul set forth as 
the Christian ideal that the strong should bear the infirmities 
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fo the weak. Owing to the spirit of competition in the 
modern world it is the weak that have to bear the 
infirmities of the strong. For the “speeding up ” of life 
and the concentration of attention on money-making which 
is insisted on by most of the strong, indicates a deep- seated 
and severe mental and spiritual malady. 


The Alternative. 


Can we eliminate competition? We can. Competition 
now reigns because people believe in it. When most people 
have ceased to believe in it, or rather have begun to believe 
in and practise a truer principle of conduct, competition 
will disappear. We have seen that there is only one real 
advantage in competition, that it arouses people to 
activity. But the highest forms of activity are not pro- 
duced by competition. The artist, the original scientist, 
the reformer and prophet are never urged on by competition. 
They are inspired by anideal. But though only the man of 
genius may be able to discover an ideal, the ordinary person 
is perfectly capable of recognising an ideal when it is 
adequately presented to him. In fact, as a general thing he 
regards competition as an ideal. Let the true ideal be but 
well and sincerely put forward, and undoubtedly the mass of 
mankind will recognise it. In the New Testament we have 
the Christian Ideal set forth. On its ethical side, translated 
into modern terms, this ideal is that the whole of mankind 
is to be a great harmonious society, whose work and effort, 
both individual and corporate, is to be directed towards 
the ever fuller development of its life in mutual helpfulness 
and in intercourse with God, who is regarded as the head of 
the society and the Father of its members. This involves 
on the one hand the subordination of individual interest 
to the good of the whole society, and on the other hand the 
fullest possible development of each individual life. Neither 
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society nor individual is to be developed at the expense 
of the other, but the individual in society, and society by 
the individual. And this is to take place not as in many 
human attempts through autocratic government, For God 
is the only one who has a right to be an autocrat, and He 
does not use that right, but rules only those who willingly 
surrender themselves to Him, and rules them not by coercion, 
but by loving persuasion. This of course means that He 
does not rule through outward organisation, but through 
the individual conscience. 


Man’s Relation to God. 


Thus it comes about that the secret of a reformation of 
society lies in the relation of the individual to God. The 
whole duty of man is to enter into true relations with God, 
and live his life under Divine Guidance. Divine Guidance 
will lead each one to the work for which he is exactly fitted, 
work that no one else could do as well, which perhaps might 
never get done at all unless he did it. This work cannot 
possibly do harm to others, nor can it conflict with the 
work to which they are called. All will fit together in glorious 
unity and harmony. This will make for efficiency far 
beyond what anyone has ever hoped to achieve by com- 
petition. Art, science and literature will flourish as never 
before, for at last all the excellent things of the material 
world will be used to advance spiritual excellence. The 
Kingdom of God will have come on earth, as in heaven. 
There may be difficulties to encounter on the way to this 
ideal, but if we only grasp the ideal with all our might and 
use all the powers that God has given us for its realisation, 
progress towards it will be extraordinarily rapid. We need 
not be dismayed by the history of the past. Christianity 
has not yet achieved success. But how could it when the - 
lives and ideals of half its adherents, including most of its 
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authorised ministers and expounders, expressed principles 
which were its antithesis? Nor need we fear that men 
will reject the ideal. They are longing for it. Millions 
are now conscious that the opposite ideal is a failure. Why 
not try Christianity ? Let us set forth the contrast, and 
then ask which any sane man would choose. 

Competition says ‘‘ Do this as well as you can. If you 
do not some one else will, and you will be the loser.’’ Christ- 
ianity says :—‘‘ God is guiding you into a certain pathway 
of life, if you will only attend to Him and obey Him. Take 
that path, do that work and you will bring fullness of life 
and joy to yourself and others. Refuse to take it, do not 
take the trouble to find out what God wishes you to do, and 
the work you are especially fitted for will not be done, the 
whole world will be the poorer, and the coming of the King- 
dom will be delayed.” Which are we going to choose? 
Which way are we going to teach? Can there be a 
moment’s doubt ? Is not the answer as clear as the day ? 


PART II 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 


In which methods of preventing war are discussed, and the 


principles which must underlie a peaceful state of society indicated. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE PREVENTION OF WARS 


J.—LEAGUES OF PEACE. 


It is realised now by thinking people as it never was before 
that war must be abolished. In every civilised nation plans 
for such an organisation of the world as will prevent war 
are being discussed, and such projects as “ International 
Government,” “ A League of Nations,’ “A League to 
Enforce Peace,” are being advocated by thinkers not only 
amongst the Allies, but also in Germany and Austria. 
What is to be the Pacifist’s attitude towards such proposals ? 
In the first place it is obvious that as their aim is his aim, 
he must wish them well in their work for peace. However 
much he may disagree with them in detail, he must 
sympathise with the motive that prompts them. But this 
general sympathy will not necessarily exclude criticism of 
the means by which it is proposed to achieve these desirable 
results. In fact, the more one approves of the aim, the more 
is one in duty bound to point out anything in the means 
devised for carrying it out which one thinks mistaken, 
and to suggest any additional methods which may contribute 
to success, 


The League of Nations. 


It would be possible to take in turn the suggestions of 
the various advocates of the League of Nations, and to 
consider how far they are likely to achieve their purpose, 
and how far they are in accordance with true moral principles. 
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But this would be a lengthy proceeding, because there are 
a large number of such schemes at present before the public, 
and to criticise each in turn would mean repetition and 
might produce confusion. The more satisfactory way will 
be to consider in general the ways by which wars could be 
prevented, and to discuss the possibilities of their working 
well in practice. In this way we shall have occasion 
incidentally to discuss most of the proposals which have 
hitherto been advocated, and to indicate some others of 
considerable importance, which have not received sufficient 
attention. 

There are three classes into which all methods of 
preventing war fall :— 

(rt) Prevention by means of superior force. That is the 
aggressive nation which began a war may be forcibly sup- 
pressed by the united action of other nations. It is to be 
noticed that it is only the threat of such united action which 
would prevent war. The action itself would at best only 
shorten a war already begun. Any efficacy such a method 
would have would be due to superior physical force. At 
best it would only prevent war by fear. At worst it would 
involve the whole world in war. In no case would it remove 
either the causes of war or the possibility of war. 

(2) The causes of war may be removed, and hence the 
probability of its occurrence greatly reduced. In so far as 
such motives as sheer aggression and greed make for war, 
some possibility of war cannot be prevented by any means 
short of a moral change in men. But by suitable political 
arrangements all the grounds that have been generally held 
to justify war may be removed. 

(3) The means by which wars are made may be removed. 
These means are of two sorts; the human means, the 
soldiers who do the fighting, and the mechanical means, 
the armaments. The Ministers and Governments who 
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fall out with each other have for centuries past never them- 
selves actually fought. They have depended on professional 
or conscripted soldiers, and without their help they could 
not have carried on war. This means that if at any 
time the great majority of the men of the world, say the 
whole of the working classes, refused to fight, war would be- 
come impossible. In the same way if there were no weapons 
with which to fight, war would become impossible ; or if 
people were determined to fight, they would be compelled 
to do it with their fists or with easily improvised weapons ; 
either of which would be far less destructive of life than 
are present armaments, and fully as likely to achieve a 
just settlement. 


Enforcing Peace. 

In so far as the idea of a League of Nations has gained 
currency at all, the idea of enforcing peace has generally 
been prominent. As generally set forth this idea of enforcing 
peace is somewhat as,follows: All the nations who formed the 
League of Nations would bind themselves to submit any differ- 
ence which might arise between them to an Arbitration 
or Conciliation Tribunal appointed by the League, and 
would further agree not to go to war until the award had 
been given. If any nation contravened this agreement and 
made war on the other in defiance of the general treaty, 
all the other nations would combine against it, and forcibly 
stop its making of war, either by war or economic boycott. 

Now the object of this proposal is the prevention of war. 
It will therefore at once be recognised that unless the 
threat of force has been sufficient to prevent the aggressively 
minded nation going to war, the arrangement will in part 
have failed. The best that then remains to be done is to 
get the war over as quickly as possible. Complete success 
will only be attained by this method as long as the fear of 
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the combination of nations is effective in the possibly 
aggressively inclined nation. Thus no doubt small nations 
would be prevented from goirg to war at all, and great 
nations would be prevented from going to war about trifling 
matters. But there does not seem to be any adequate 
reason for thinking that if the will to war were present in 
a great nation, it would be prevented from going to war by 
thismeans. For, given the wish say for territorial expansion 
at the expense of its neighbours, and the determination by 
fair means or foul to gain that expansion, the great power 
would lay its plans accordingly, making secret agreements 
with other powers to join it in its aggression or to refuse to 
fight against it. And in the end the position would probably 
not be much different from that of the present war, in which 
the Central European Powers are faced by a combination 
of practically the whole of the rest of the world. 


The Aggressor Defined. 


One element only would probably be different, and that is 
that, so it is contended, the aggressor would be certainly 
defined as aggressor, because he would have gone to war 
whilst arbitration was pending, or in opposition to the 
arbitral award. How far even this would make a difference 
it is impossible to say. But if the aggressor were by these 
means so clearly defined, the whole enforcing arrangement 
would not be needed, for all the most honest and moral 
people within the nation which plotted aggression would 
be opposed to the government, and would feel themselves 
supported in their opposition to it by the moral sense of 
humanity. Thus if by means of arbitral awards the 
question who is the aggressor could be absolutely une- 
quivocally settled, the provision of means of enforcing peace 
wouldt not be needed. In other wordsif proper means can 
be devised for deciding on such questions as lead to war 
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between nations in such a way that true justice is done, there 
is no probability that any Nation will want to go to war.* 


The Police Analogy. 


The argument for enforcing peace generally used is that 
from the analogy of the use of the police to deal with crimes 
within the state. Whether these two uses of force are in 
principle the same is open to question. But it isnot because 
the use of the police is in principle right that civilised states 
have adopted it, but because it is supposed to be a con- 
venient and effective way of dealing with crime. Similarly 
the reason for the use of an international police force, if it 
should ever come to be used, would not be that people had 
recognised it as in principle right, but simply that they be- 
lieved it would in practice attain the end which they had in 
view. We shall therefore discuss it simply from the point 
of view of practical efficacy. We ask, are the methods, 
probable results, success in keeping order, and the practical 
problems generally of the international police force similar 
to those of the civil police? If they are different the 
analogy between the two, however perfect in principle, 
does not hold in practice, and it is only confusing the issue 
to argue from one to the other. 


Practical Differences. 


A little thought will show that on all these points there 
are great differences between the two. (a) So long as 
individual nations retained their armaments, any inter- 
national force would have to be armed with death dealing 
weapons. A necessary part then of the results of its use 
would be death, wounding and destruction on the same 

* This does not mean that there may not still exist militarist 


parties, and even corrupt and aggressive governments. But their 
power to induce their people to go to war will have gone. 
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scale as in war,and in every way indistinguishable from 
it. This is not at all like the action of the police in dealing 
with criminals, which in the enormous majority of cases 
implies no injury to either side. (b) When a criminal is 
arrested he is punished, generally by detention in prison. 
What is or could be parallel to this in the case of a nation ? 
You cannot imprison a wholenation. And if it were possible 
it would be futile to do it. (c) Again would such an inter- 
national police force succeed in keeping order, even to the 
somewhat limited extent that our civil police prevent 
crime? If faced with a criminal nation, they would be 
confronted with a vastly more difficult problem than any 
with which the police have to deal. The united will of some 
millions of people is something of a very different order 
from the evil will of a single criminal, or even that of a 
criminal gang. Could forcible suppression do more than 
keep it under for a time ? Would not the desire to revolt 
against the international control still be there, and find 
expression some time ? 


The Great Difference. 


All these differences between the use of the international 
force and the civil police are parts of one great difference 
of degree between the individual criminal, and the aggressive 
nation. The first is one, or at most a score or so, against 
the whole community (perhaps forty or fifty millions) ; and 
the police represent that community, and have behind them 
its consent and moral support. The ordinary criminal 
is then in a minority of one to some millions. But there 
are only about fifty sovereign states in the world. Thus 
‘ the aggressive nation would be on the average only in the 
position of one against fifty. But as we saw, no smallstate 
would ever be likely to attempt a war alone, so it would 
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either be one of the larger states, or a combination of states 
which would be opposed to the international force. This 
means that in any case in which the international force would 
come into use it would be faced with military strength com- 
parable with its own. The issue of such a conflict might be 
doubtful, and in any case a protracted war would be probable. 

Again the constitution of the international force as 
contemplated in most of the schemes for the League of 
Nations is such that it would be more ineffective, because 
less homogeneous than any civil police force. It is not 
suggested by any of the prominent advocates of a League 
of Nations that, at first at any rate, the force should be a 
united international force under one international command, 
but rather that all the nations subscribing to the League 
of Nations should agree to use their own armies and navies 
in unison against the recalcitrant nation. There are three 
facts about the possibilities of such united action, which 
must be borne in mind. 


Practical Difficulties. 


(t) Some of the subscribing nations would be at so great 
distance from the offending nation that their help would 
be long in coming and could not be very effectively given. 


(2) Some small states lying near to the large state which 
began the war would scarcely dare to enter into war against 
it, lest they should be overrun and suffer all the horrors 
which Belgium and Poland are now suffering. If there 
were any excuse by which they could remain neutral, with 
some show of not disregarding their treaty obligations, 
they would almost certainly take it. And even apart from 
such excuse there would be a great probability that some 
would refuse to co-operate in the suppression of the 
aggressor. 
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(3) Astate which was either so certain that its cause against 
the League of Nations was just, that it would go to war 
about it, or a state, so entirely without regard for the moral 
opinion of the rest of the world as openly to flout it, would 
almost certainly secure some allies or have gained promises 
of neutrality from some states before attempting aggression. 
In the one case there would probably be those who agreed 
with the justice of its claim. Inthe other it would obtain 
their abstention or help by means of bribery or threats. 
It would thus appear that in no probable case would the 
whole world be actively united against the disturber of 
peace. We may then say that in all these practical points 
there is no real analogy to the use of the civil police. 


Police and Strikers. 


But there is one use to which the police are put which is 
very similar to the probable use of the international force, 
namely their use against strikers. Here they are used to 
overawe a set of men who are organically united, and at 
any rate in many cases represent an appreciable proportion 
of the nation. Apart from the rights and wrongs of this 
use of the police, experience shows that it is very seldom 
effective, and not infrequently produces the very disorder 
which it was designed to quell. Its analogy to the use of the 
international force is much closer than that of the ordinary 
use of the police. But that leads rather to the conclusion 
that such force is inadvisable than that it ought to be 
instituted. It then appears that the chief argument for 
the international force is of very doubtful validity, and that 
there is too much ground for thinking that it would be 
ineffective in practice to make one who has carefully con- 
sidered the question enthusiastic for it. But would not the 
sanction of force be needed? We must proceed to discuss 
the supposed necessity, 
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The Aggressive Nation and The Peace Loving 
Nation. 


The strength of the argument for the necessity of enforcing 
peace lies in the contention that the peace loving nations 
must have some force to protect them from the attacks of 
the aggressive nations. This is an argument that appeals 
to people of every nation alike, and each counts itself amongst 
the peace loving, and some other nation which it fears or 
hates amongst the aggressives. No nation admits that 
its own intentions are aggressive. Even in the present war 
there is much unanimity amongst all the greater nations 
involved, both in the utterances of their statesmen, and in 
the views expressed by the newspaper press and prominent 
writers that the war has been forced upon them. They were 
and are peace loving and unaggressive, but the rapacity 
and perfidy of their enemies has forced them to fight. We 
should be mistaken if we supposed that this declaration of 
the innocence of their own nation was in most cases hypo- 
critical. We must admit that much distortion of truth 
and misrepresentation, some of it conscious and more of 
it unconscious, lies behind what is said in wartime. But 
probably in all nations a very large proportion of these 
protestations of innocence are honestly believed to be true.* 

Yet the suggestion is absurd that suddenly a number of 
innocent and unaggressive nations find themselves at one 
another’s throats, without any of them being to blame. 
Nor will any one of critical mind readily accept the easy 
theory current in all nations alike, that injustice and 
aggression are confined to the enemy powers. The only 
rational assumption is that both good intentions and 
aggressive designs, both love of peace and unjust actions 


* This of course refers to the common people : one can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that statesmen often lie knowingly. 
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are found in all nations. No nation as a nation is either 
aggressive or peace loving. The great bulk of every nation 
loves peace, provided peace does not appear to be incom- 
patible with justice. A large number of people in all 
countries can too easily be gained to support a war that is 
really unjust, provided its more patent injustice can be 
hidden and some national or personal gain appears likely 
to be derived from it. And in every nation there are a few 
people whose outlook on life is outspokenly aggressive. 
They, though a relic of primitive barbarism, are powerful 
out of all proportion to their numbers, for many of them 
are in the aristocratic and wealthy classes, which largely 
influence the policy of governments. 


Prevention of War an Internal Problem. 


This means that the prevention of war is far more than 
has been recognised hitherto an internal problem. There 
are two sides to it. On the one hand such international 
action ought to be taken as will tend to secure perfect justice 
between nations provided they desire to keep at peace. 
On the other hand the peace loving majority of every 
nation must learn to keep its own aggressives in order. 
In other words the international machinery which we need 
is not anything in the shape of means of enforcing peace, 
but rather methods of increasing international good-will, 
producing a sense of security and rectifying injustices. 
And to secure that this is not frustrated in its benevolent 
intentions by the plans of aggressive people, every nation 
must have its eyes, not as at present upon the aggressives 
amongst its neighbours, but upon its own ageressives. 
Force will not need to be used if this is done. All that is 
required is that the people generally of every nation should 
refuse to provide the aggressives with the instruments 
whereby war can be waged. 
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As long as the aggressively minded minority of each 
nation can count upon the support of the bulk of the people 
when once they start upon a war, so long will wars continue. 
And so long as there is no reasonable and public way of 
discovering what international right is, so long will it easily 
be possible for the aggressives of every nation to persuade 
their own people that they are bound to fight for justice. 
But if once definite, reasonable and public means are estab- 
lished for the general discussion and settlement of all 
international questions it will be impossible for aggressives 
to delude the people generally into believing the war is 
necessary. All then that remains to be done is for the 
people to refuse to listen to them, and to refuse to provide 
them with the means tomake war. And this is emphatically 
a matter for arrangement within the nation, and is at bottom 
a matter for the individual citizen more even than for the 
national government. 

We then conclude that the idea of enforcing peace 
rests upon a mistaken analysis of the situations which lead 
to war; is supported chiefly by fallacious arguments ; 
and in practice is unlikely to be of value where most needed. 
Moreover, because it necessitates the retention of arma- 
ments, it plays into the hands of all who do not want 
peace ; and it obscures the real issue by encouraging the 
idea that peace depends upon force, whereas it really can 
only be firmly established upon a basis of mutual confi- 
dence and co-operation. Thus the sanction of force far from 
being, as is often supposed, the most important feature of 
the plan for a League of Nations, and the basis upon which 
it rests, is the one provision in the scheme that may bring 
disaster upon its object. We oppose this provision, not 
because we disapprove of a League of Nations, but because 
we approve of it so heartily that we do not wish to see it 
ruined. 
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I].—THE REMOVAL OF THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


What has been said does not mean that the whole of such 
schemes as that put forward by the League of Nations 
Society is unworthy of our further consideration. Far 
from it. The “ enforcing’? provisions of such schemes 
have received most attention from the general public, 
but they are not the most important proposals in the 
schemes. Some of the heartiest supporters of the League 
of Nations Society are by no means enthusiastic in their 
belief in the sanction of armed force. It is to the other 
provisions that they look for real results. And we shall see 
that with some of the other provisions Pacifists can heartily 
unite. We must now discuss the value of the means 
suggested for removing the causes of war by the League of 
Nations Society. In the next chaptercertain other methods 
which should also be adopted in conjunction with them will 
be indicated. 


The Causes of War. 


What are the causes of war? It is impossible to 
enumerateallthe events and circumstances in international 
life which might lead to war. Their number is almost in- 
finite. But they can all be classified under three great 
headings, and each of these classes can in turn be generally 
considered. The three classes are :— 

(i.) Political causes (including Economic). These are 
concerned with such subjects as Nationality, Territory and 
Trade. 

(ii.) Underlying or moral causes. These depend upon 
men’s thoughts and passions. Such are greed, or the 
desire for gain ; fear, the apprehension that others are going 
to injure one; and the desire for national self-expression. 

(iii.) Subordinate causes. These would never alone 
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lead to war, but probably exercise a strong influence upon 
the people of every nation that goes to war, inducing them 
eagerly to support their country’s policy. They largely 
work sub-consciously, but are not the less dangerous for 
that. Such subordinate causes are the glamour of war; 
the association of war with religion, and the desire for 
excitement. 


(i.)—Political Causes. 


There are some political causes which are now-a-days no 
longer operative alone, though they still may tend to produce 
war in conjunction with other and stronger motives. For 
example neither the personal ambition of a ruler, nor 
dynastic reasons are now sufficient to induce any nation to 
go to war. Such reasons may still weigh with the rulers, 
but it is only by presenting other, and to their subjects 
more cogent, reasons for fighting that they can make war. 
If then those grounds for war that appeal to the peoples 
can be removed, such grounds as appeal only to kings and 
foreign ministers or war lords may be disregarded. For 
without the definite and united support of the vast majority 
of his people no ruler dare make war. It is the people who 
carry on war, and they who suffer by it. 


(a) Nationality. 


One of the chief causes of modern war has been some 
grievance connected with the sentiment of nationality, 
The sentiment of nationality can probably only be 
defined as the desire of a section of humanity, which by 
race, religion, culture, language or long association has 
become united, to express that union politically in the 
control of their own destinies. The best known case of the 
expression of this sentiment in the history of modern 
Europe is Italy. In the middle of last century the sundered 
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parts of the present kingdom of Italy became united. And 
because some parts were held by foreign powers and others 
by petty domestic tyrants, this union of the Italian nation 
was carried out in part by war. There are still parts of 
Europe where there is an unfulfilled desire for national 
unity. Poland, dismembered and desolate; Serbs and 
Roumanians in the Austrian Empire; Finland, Lithuania 
and Ukraine under Russian control,* and Ireland. All 
these are cases of suppressed nationality, and all of them are 
under present circumstances possible causes of future war. 
There is one obvious cure for this state of things, and 
probably only one. Let them control their own destinies 
and express in the way that they themselves desire it, their 
national life. In an ideal state of affairs this would no 
doubt be done by allowing such nationalities to become united 
into their several nations, and allowing those nations to 
be independent. 


Scattered Nations. 


There are two great difficulties in the way of this desirable 
consummation. One of these is permanent and in the nature 
of things. In some cases these nationalities do not inhabit 
any clearly defined area of their own, but are scattered in 
small groups amongst those of other nationalities, who 
clearly have as good a right to national self-government 
as they have. Such peoples cannot be given national 
independence, because they are territorially scattered, 
All that can be done for them is to allow freedom of language, 
customs and religion, and to devise political means by which 
the national unity may be expressed without complete 
independence. 

But such complicated cases as these are not the only 
ones which at the present day are supposed to be insoluble 

* This was written in 1917. 
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by the method of complete independence. Howmany people 
in Great Britain are willing for a moment to entertain the 
thought of an Ireland entirely severed from Great Britain ? 
What are the reasons for this unwillingness to regard such a 
thing as possible? Apart from the mere novelty of the 
suggestion (an irrational but at the same time to the minds 
of many a very sufficient ground for rejecting it) there appear 
to be three reasons given for the impossibility of such a 
separation. There is first the sentimental plea that the 
independence of Ireland would mean a fall in British prestige. 
The second is that if Ireland were independent it would 
form an easy base for enemy attacks upon England. And 
the third is that many of the best fighting regiments in the 
British army are Irish. It is to be noticed that the sole 
value of the two latter reasons arises from the supposition 
that wars will occur; and that prestige would have no 
meaning if the affairs of nations were conducted on principles 
of justice rather than on a basis of power to make war. 


Prevent War or Succeed in War. 


That is to say, when trying to remove the causes of war, 
we are willing to let one very fruitful one remain, so that it 
may provide us with help when the war which we are trying 
to prevent comes. Our entertaining of such reasons 
for refusing justice to suppressed nationalities means that 
we are really more anxious to be successful in war when it 
comes than to prevent its coming. It may be admitted 
that for the predominant nation to allow absolute freedom 
to the suppressed nationality in any one particular case alone, 
might involve it in danger, because the other causes of war 
had not been removed. But if an international court were 
established to investigate all such cases impartially, and 
there were a general agreement to carry out its decisions, 
such causes of war might be removed without danger. 
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Again, in some cases the suppressed nationality is so placed 
that, as things are constituted at present, it is bound to 
be more or less under the control of some great military state, 
otherwise it would simply be a prey to other great military 
states. This is probably the great objection to an inde- 
pendent Bohemia. Such a difficulty can only be removed 
by international agreement. But while great military 
states remain, danger will remain. The complete removal 
of this difficulty is possible, but only on the basis of dis- 
armament. But every attempt to substitute right for 
might as the ruling power between states would make the 
solution of such problems easier, and thus increase the 
probabilities of peace.* 


(b) Territory. 

This cause of war is closely allied to the last. Undoubtedly 
the desire of a nation for territorial expansion, or the con- 
solidation of all the territory occupied by its people under 
one rule, has been the cause of many wars, and unless means 
are taken to deal with it, may again cause war. This desire 
for territorial expansion is sometimes reasonable and 
justifiable, and sometimes unjust and aggressive. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past the method of war has in most cases 
been equally the means of gaining what was right and what 
was wrong. The rival claimants were the only judges ; 
and they were inevitably prejudiced. Moreover the 
arbitrament of the sword never established right, except by 
accident. It decided only the question of might. Now 
in this case again the establishment of some international 
authority, fair-minded, and entirely uninfluenced by the 
question of the relative power of the two claimants, but 
concerned only to bring about a state of affairs as generally 


* It is very important that any League of Nations should have 
power to deal with such internal causes of war. Its usefulness 
would be greatly lessened if it could not even advise in such matters. 
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just as possible, is a step in the right direction. It would 
be able to suggest a solution of such difficulties that would 
satisfy the reasonable demands of both parties. Needless 
to say it would not satisfy the unreasonable or aggressive 
demands of either side. 


Working up War Temper. 


The question then arises, would not the refusal to accede 
to their unreasonable demands cause the aggressive, or 
oppressive nations to go to war? Obviously there mi ght 
still be cases where such evil counsels prevailed. But there 
are many reasons for thinking that such a contingency 
would be extremely improbable. For no war can now-a-days 
come about unless the peoples of the various nations have 
been worked up to the war temper. The present war is 
a case in point. It came suddenly in so far as the German 
declaration of war was unexpected. But for many years 
past influential public men and widely read newspapers 
had been maintaining that war was inevitable sooner or 
later, and in order to prove their point had drawn attention 
exclusively to the speeches and publications of the jingoes 
and militarists of the opposing nation, allowing it to be sup- 
posed, and sometimes even stating it as a fact, that the 
whole of that nation was bent upon war. Thus after many 
years of strenuous endeavour, they at last succeeded in 
getting the peoples of most of Europe into such a state 
of mind that when the war came they all believed that 
the enemy nation was the aggressor, and that right was 
completely on their own side. 


Secret Diplomacy. 


Even with all this effort itis doubtful if the jingoes would 
have succeeded, except for the fact that diplomacy was 
conducted secretly and dishonestly by all parties, so that 
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it was easy enough for statesmen to prove to their own 
people how underhand the enemy had been. But with a 
fair and open discussion of all difficulties, and the prospect 
that in all probability a just settlement would be arrrived at, 
it would be impossible to arouse the war temper. Again, 
while no doubt there are in most nations deliberately 
ageressive people who desire to gain at the expense of 
others, they are always a minority, probably always a small 
one. The chief reason why under present circumstances 
nations as a whole are found supporting aggressive demands, 
or unjust policies, is that they have been so systematically 
fed with facts and opinions from one side alone, that they 
are unconscious that there is another side. This state of 
things would be at once rectified by the calm and public 
discussion of all matters of difficulty. 


(c) Trade. 


Systems of state regulation of trade, which, as in many 
modern States, aim at preventing other nations partici- 
pating in the commerce of their country, or colonies, are a 
very serious menace to the peace of the world. While the 
establishment of international courts would not necessarily 
directly prevent this cause of war acting as an irritant 
between nations, it would probably prevent war arising out 
of such matters. But the real hope in this direction would 
be that the conferences and courts which dealt with inter- 
national affairs would suggest methods of give and take 
between the nations which would remove all prospect of 
war. The policy of general free trade in all tropical depen- 
dencies, and an approach to universal free trade have been 
suggested as the solution of this difficulty. In all proba- 
bility the influence of the international association such as 
the League of Nations Society proposes would make for 
this solution. But even Free Trade is not a full solution of 
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this difficulty, though it is far better and less productive 
of strife than is protection. As long as industry and 
commerce are organised upon a competitive basis, a ground 
of strife will remain. It is only by the general realisation 
that mutual aid is the true principle of all life that this 
danger can be entirely eliminated. 


(ii.) Underlying Causes of War. 


Behind politics and economics lie men’s thoughts and 
passions, and these are the real causes of their actions. 
There are three such direct underlying causes of war: 
Greed, fear, and the will to self-development at the expense 
of others. 

(a) It is obvious that greed has been one of the underlying 
causes of most wars. As long as men continue to believe 
that there is not, and cannot be enough of the good things 
of life for all, some will continue to try to steal from others, 
or get the better of them in other ways. On the inter- 
national scale this may lead to war. The only complete 
cure, of course, lies in right thinking, and working together 
to make the best of life. But in as much as the number of 
shamelessly greedy is few, and most people do not counte- 
nance stealing on the international scale, unless a decent 
cover of provocation, punishment or necessity in a good 
cause can be laid over it to make it appear virtuous, any 
system by means of which international right could be 
publicly declared would remove all probability of war 
from this cause. 

(0) Fear is undoubtedly one of the most universally 
operating causes of war. The peoples of Europe armed 
themselves in order to defend themselves from aggression. 
They supported their governments when war broke out 
largely from fear of the enemy. But there would have been 
no enemy to fear had there not been the preparation on 
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all sides induced by fear. For in no country are the aggres- 
sive people in a majority. In all they get their way by 
playing upon the fears of others. The suggestion of the 
sanction of armed force is generally put forward as a means 
of disposing of fear. As has been pointed out it is an 
unsatisfactory means. Nor would it be necessary. Free 
and open discussion of the international difficulties would 
do much to remove fear. Complete and universal dis- 
armament would entirely remove it. 

(c) Self-development at the expense of others is closely 
akin to greed, but may be considered separately because it 
generally presents itself in a spiritual rather than a material 
guise. Talk of “the white man’s burden,” which gener- 
ally means the exploitation of the black man; “ the race 
intended by Nature to govern”; “ the manifest destiny 
of the British people ” (or ifone is a German,‘ of the German 
people ’’) all such phrases and many like them generally 
cover an intention to use other races for one’s own ends 
without much regard to their true welfare. This again is 
a cause of war; partly because to bring uncivilised races 
into the Empire often requires war ; partly because the 
representatives of different empires come into conflict. In 
this case too the only complete cure is right thinking. 
Unless the true development of each can be got without 
the exploitation of any, Christianity is false, and the 
teaching of Jesus is folly. International co-operation would 
undermine this cause and thus tend to prevent it leading to 
wars. 


(iii.) The Subordinate Causes of War. 


These causes are distinguished from the foregoing in that 
they could never of themselves lead to war. Their function 
in the matter is entirely secondary. They tend to pre- 
dispose people’s minds towards war as a possibility, and to 
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reconcile them to it when present. Probably international 
organisation would have very little direct effect upon them, 
but as it would so greatly reduce the more direct causes 
these would practically cease to be operative. We ought 
however to look at them, for they have played a great part 
in the past, and may influence the minds of many against 
any attempt to set up international machinery for the 
prevention of war, for all of them tend to make people regard 
war as good. There is the glamour of war. The soldier 
is surrounded with a halo of romance. He is the typically 
brave person, a knight-errant who is unselfishly engaged 
in righting the wrongs of others. War is a glorious field 
where courage and endurance and many other virtues are 
produced. 


False Glamour. 

Now without in the least denying the heroism of the 
soldiers, or in any way disparaging them, we are bound in 
truth to say that all this glamour of war is false to the facts. 
Waris horribly ugly and dirty. It does not produce heroism ; 
it only offers a field for its display. And for every virtue 
it produces, for every life it morally enriches, it breeds a 
hundred vices and morally ruins a hundred lives. Then 
war is connected in so many minds with religion. The 
Churches have in every nation blessed the national cause. 
And so, strange though it seems, war is often regarded as 
holy. Connected with this is the fact that when the war 
broke out, many people experienced a certain exaltation and 
pleasurable excitement. The reason was that ordinary 
life is drab, monotonous and depressing, and war appeared 
as a relief, and actually was a great change and at first an 
excitement. The cure of all these lies in a true valuation 
of things and in the right expression of such a true valuation 
in life. Partly they are due to a misreading of facts. The 
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glamour of war is non-existent. Partly they arise from a 
wrong standard of values which has been applied to life, 
and has worked out in the removal of much of the natural 
variety, interest and joy from life. To those who are lead- 
ing a varied, happy and useful life, producing things that are 
good, and thinking thoughts that are noble, surrounded by 
beauty and love, the idea of war as a pleasurable excitement 
or as in some way an expression of religion, would be im- 
possible. The cure then of these lies in true thinking and the 
working out of that true thinking in a better social life 
than most people now live. 


The International Remedy. 


Given a general desire for peace and justice, proper 
international arrangements could almost completely remove 
the probability of war. For they would remove the political 
causes of war, and at least greatly weaken the underlying 
causes. Such arrangements are suggested by the League 
of Nations Society, of whose programme the first two clauses 
run as follows :— 


1. That a Treaty shall be made as soon as possible whereby as 
many States as are willing shall form a League binding themselves 
to use peaceful methods for dealing with all disputes arising among 
them. 


2. That such methods shall be as follows :— 

(a) All disputes arising out of International Law or the 
interpretation of Treaties shall be referred to the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, or some other judicial tribunal, whose decisions 
shall be final and shall be carried into effect by all the parties 
concerned. 

(0) Allother disputes shall be referred to and investigated and 
reported upon by a Council of Conciliation : the Council to be 
representative of the States which form the League. 


Tf all civilised states entered into such a League as this 
and loyally endeavoured to carry out its intentions, a great 
step towards the removal of all tangible causes of war would 
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be taken. And though passion, greed and fear might still 
remain, their power would be very much limited. 


Brotherhood. 

Any prospect of war after the institution of such a League 
of Nations would depend on such contingencies as the 
following :—the failure of some important nation to join the 
League ; disloyalty on the part of any nation to the purposes 
of the League, and refusal to carry out its decisions ; the 
failure to found it democratically upon the will of the 
people ; or too narrow a view of its functions, so that some 
vital causes of war were excluded from its consideration. 
For example, the refusal to allow it to advise in internal 
matters which led to international difficulties. And these 
in turn would depend upon that lack of belief in the possi- 
bilities of permanent peace, which results from the gener- 
ally accepted idea that the real interests of men and nations 
are opposed to one another. Or upon interested parties 
stirring up ill-will between the nations by working upon 
fear. We shall have opportunity to discuss these in the 
next chapter, merely repeating here that the permanent 
establishment of really stable peace can only be completely 
secured by a great change in the thoughts and ideals of 
people generally ; that conversion, change of mind (for 
that is the literal meaning of the word used in the New 
Testament) is necessary if peace and justice are to reign 
in the world. This conversion would carry with it the 
repudiation of the old, worn-out lie, that the real interests 
of men and nations clash, and that competition is the law 
of life; and the hearty acceptance of the rational and 
Christian standard, that all men are brothers, united in one 
body of life, and that the true life for each one can only 
come as he loyally co-operates with others for the good 
of all. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PREVENTION OF WARS (Continued) 


II].—OTHER CHANGES. 


In the previous chapter it has been shown that the enforcing 
provisions of the various schemes for a League of Nations 
are a mistake, being founded upon fallacious reasoning, and 
liable to issue in disaster; but that the other proposals 
which suggest methods of arbitration and conciliation are 
good, and that the idea of a union of the States of the world 
is excellent. Reason was given for thinking that the sug- 
gested means of arbitration and conciliation would definitely 
reduce the danger of wars in the future, by removing their 
causes, in so far as these were in any sense rational or justifi- 
able. It is, however, doubtful whether any of the schemes 
hitherto suggested go quite far enough. To prevent evil 
and irrational forces again dragging the world into war 
certain other changes are needed, which receive but little 
attention in any of the schemes. 


Some Questions. 


To one who faces the whole problem of the world’s peace 
certain questions will arise as to the adequacy of the pro- 
posals in these schemes. For example: If, as appears to 
be contemplated, the League of Nations is to be a League of 
executive governments, may this not lead to the sup- 
pression of liberty? If, as is frequently the case, the 
internal affairs of one state may lead to difficulties with 
another state (one thinks particularly of subject nation- 
alities) ought not such cases to come under the purview of 
the League even before they have led to an open quarrel ? 


Iro 
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The League is to be established for a negative purpose, the 
prevention of war; may not this very fact be a source of 
danger, through concentrating attention too much upon the 
thought of war, and thus psychologically predisposing 
people to it? Is there any reason why some means should 
not be taken by the League to assist all forms of inter- 
national co-operation, and to prevent the causes of war ever 
developing so far as the stage of quarrel? Cannot we go 
further into the organisation of internationalism than simply 
a league of governments? Under the state of things before 
the war, the presence of great armaments, the professional 
military class,andthe armament trade were fruitful causes 
of international irritation. Ought not some provision to 
- be made for disarmament ? Is mere change in organisation 
enough to secure peace? must it not be accompanied by 
a change of mental outlook on human affairs if it is to prove 
a real success ? To all these questions we reply that there 
are three important matters which receive but little attention 
in any of the schemes, and are frequently entirely over- 
looked. They are the need for : 

I.—An international democratically elected Parliament. 

I1.—Disarmament. 
III.—A radical change of thought and ideals. 

These must now receive our attention, 


I.—An International Parliament. 

A League of Nations must of necessity have some Execu- 
tive Council. If this were appointed by the Foreign Offices 
or the Cabinets of the various States represented, and were 
in no direct way under popular control, it might easily be 
captured by reactionary forces. It might become a strong- 
hold of capitalist domination. Through it the autocratic 
elements in the separate nations might combine for the 
united suppression of liberalising movements. It might 
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be the means of prolonging the subjection of suppressed 
nationalities. That is, there would be a great danger of the 
very method that was intended to keep the peace stimulat- 
ing a war of revolt. And if peace were preserved, but 
liberty suppressed, it would be a mean peace, for it would 
not be peace with justice. 


The Holy Alliance . 

It was just here that the Holy Alliance failed. That 
union of European states was established after the Napoleonic 
wars, with the intention of keeping the peace of Europe. 
The Tsar of Russia, who was the originator of the idea, 
seems to have been moved by high and noble ideals ;: but 
within a few years the alliance was being used for the sup- 
pression of democracy, and it finally failed and gave way 
again to the so-called “ balance of power.” It failed, at 
least partly, because it was used by the rulers to prevent 
their people gaining freedom. The future League of 
Nations must not be allowed to fail from the same cause. 
The one adequate means so far devised by the political 
ingenuity of man for bringing the popular will into some 
measure of control of the executive is a democratically 
elected parliament. Is there any reason why an Inter- 
national Parliament should not be established as a part of 
the future League of Nations? Let us look at the argu- 
ments for and against such a parliament. The reasons 
usually urged against it may be classed under four heads, 
as follows : 


The Case Against a Parliament. 

(i.) An international Parliament would be, so it is said, 
a denial of the sovereignty of the State. 

This objection is too wide, for a League of Nations of any 
sort, even an Alliance, such as the present Entente, is of 
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necessity a restriction on state sovereignty. In joining, any 
such association a State thereby surrenders some of its 
sovereign rights. Every form of international co-operation 
involves a reduction in the sovereignty of the state, for it 
means that the state resigns certain rights, and gives them 
into the charge of the Commission or Congress, or what not, 
which controls that piece of international co-operation. 
Every civilised State has already surrendered some of its 
sovereign rights by co-operating with other States in the 
establishment of the International Post Office Service, 
the International Sanitary Convention, and many other 
international services. These have done the separate 
States no harm, though in every case it was freely prophesied 
that they would bring disaster; and their value for the 
whole world, and for almost every individual in it is 
incalculable.* 

The fact is that the doctrine of unlimited State sovereignty 
leads straight to anarchy. To say that any reform involves 
restrictions on that sovereignty is then no valid argument 
against it, unless in the particular case under discussion it 
can be shown that some definite harm is likely to result 
from those restrictions. And this brings us to the dis- 
cussion of the other objections. 


(ii.) The interests of States ave said to conflict, therefore 
an International Parliament would not work. 

If it were true that the real interests of States conflict, 
then an International Parliament might do something 
towards the reconciling of such conflicts, which left alone 
would lead straight to war. Butif it be true, as we main- 
tain, that the greatest interests of all States and peoples 
can only be achieved by co-operation, then the case for 


* The reader is referred to Woolf’s ‘‘ International Government,”’ 
PP. 113-167, for a most valuable account of some of the most 
important of these international restrictions on state sovereignty. 
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an International Parliament is strong, for it might be one 
of the most effective means of bringing about that 
co-operation. 


(iii.) To establish an International Parliament democracy 
would have to be established in each nation represented, 

There is much truth in this contention, though it must 
be remembered that an association of States is possible 
which has a more liberal constitution than some of its con- 
stituent States, as the German Empire proves. Still, 
without wide-spread democracy in the nations associated, an 
International Parliament could not easily be established. 
But the growth of democratic sentiment in all countries 
has been so marked of late that it does not seem likely that 
this factor in success will be lacking when the League of 
Nations comes to be formed. And if, say in Germany, it 
were still absent, is it not possible that the establishment 
of the International Parliament might give the German 
people just the encouragement required to induce them to 
gain their freedom ? 


(iv.) An International Parliament is said to be a utopian 
scheme. 

This charge has no very definite meaning. It is merely 
a name that the unthinking throw at new ideas which they 
do not like. In so far as it has any meaning at all, it either 
signifies “ideal” or “impossible.” If it is ideal, then by 
all means let us strive for it. If it is held to be impossible, 
wherein lies the impossibility ? Every difficulty in the way 
of it is such as has often been overcome in the course of 
human history, when men have wished to achieve some 
great end. 

We see that none of these objections need long stand in 
the way of an International Parliament, provided people 
want it. They are likely to want it if they realise what 
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advantages may be gained from it. So we turn to consider 
these. 


The Case for a Parliament. 

Again we may discuss the subject under four heads :— 

(i.) An International Parliament would tend to emphasise 
common interests, and common lines of thought and ideals. 
In all probability within a short time parties would arise 
in such a parliament, which had no relation to the country 
of origin of their members, but were expressions, as are the 
political parties within each State, of diverse tendencies in 
thought, and ideals. Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists, 
etc., would each naturally form a party ; and each of these 
parties would be an international party. This alone would 
have a strong tendency to prevent war, as well as leading to 
most useful international co-operation. 

(ii.) Such a Parliament could undertake the general 
oversight of all such international co-operation as is already 
in existence, and could when need was felt, establish new 
forms of co-operation. Thus international post, tele- 
graph, sanitation, agricultural investigation and the 
control of commerce might be under the general supervision 
of such a parliament, though the control might well be, as at 
present, vested in commissions and congresses of experts 
appointed by the separate States. 

(iii.) An International Parliament could decide the 
principles upon which the decisions of international dis- 
putes should rest. That isit might legislate on international 
affairs. At present international disputes when decided by 
arbitration are referred to a body of customs or laws derived 
partly from the general principles of equity, and partly 
from decisions previously given in similar cases. But these 
by no means cover the whole ground, and the making of 
definite international laws will certainly be a part of the 
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work of any League of Nations. For the good of the people, 
as a whole, it is better that this be done by popularly elected 
representatives rather than by government officials. 

(iv.) Various sectional interests within the several 
nations which are now liable to cause international friction, 
especially suppressed nationalities, would be able to 
ventilate their grievances in the International Parliament 
through their own representatives. The Parliament would 
be able either itself to investigate them and recommend a 
solution, or to suggest that they be brought before the 
suitable international court. All this could be done long 
before there was any real danger of international difficulties, 
and thus the suspicion and jealousy aroused in such cases 
would be avoided. 

We may then say that the objections to an International 
Parliament are trifling, and not to be weighed against 
the solid advantages that it would bring. We ought, 
therefore, to work for its inclusion in the League of Nations 
for which we are striving. 


II.—Disarmament. 

It must be obvious that the complete removal of the 
means by which wars are waged would make the waging of 
them less probable. Just as in the times when every 
gentleman carried a sword duelling was common, and often 
ended fatally, while now that no one carries a sword, duels 
are almost unheard of ; so too, in the international sphere 
absence of arms would do much to prevent war. And 
fortunately for the world it is becoming widely recognised 
that the swollen armaments of the past must not be allowed 
to continue in the future. Everyone who advocates any 
of the League of Nations schemes urges that armaments 
must be reduced. At least three front rank statesmen, 
Count Czernin, General Smuts and Mr. Asquith, have 
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publicly advocated disarmament in words which are capable 
of bearing the interpretation that they contemplate the 
complete abolition of all preparations for war. In any case 
they certainly mean an enormous reduction. We may 
take it then that sane statesmanship after the war will in 
all countries work for at least a vast reduction of armaments. 
But it is our contention that complete abolition will be both 
easter to bring about and more satisfactory in result than any 
form of agreed reduction. 


Difficulties in Reduction. 


For to an agreed reduction there are two important 
objections, (i.) If nations can agree to reduce their means 
of defence against one another, they can agree to abolish 
them. This follows from the very nature of the use of 
armaments. They are only used for war, and war is essen- 
tially a total disagreement. To agree to reduce armaments 
is therefore equivalent to agreeing together that when you 
come to a total disagreement you will limit the amount 
of that disagreement. Which is a contradiction in terms. 
The simple truth is that if war came the agreement as to 
limitation would be thrown over, and if war did not come 
there would be no need for armaments, and therefore the 
agreement might just as well have been made to abolish 
them altogether. The people who advocate a League of 
_ Peace along with the retention of armaments remind one 
_of the small boy who promised his mother not to bathe in 
the river, but took a towel in his pocket to provide against 
contingencies ! 


Reduction Difficult. 

(ii.) An agreed reduction is by no means a simple thing. 
If the amount of munitions and the size of armies and 
navies is to be limited, many very complicated arrange- 
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ments will have to be made. The equivalence of all the 
different forms of arms must be determined. This would 
require almost endless calculations, and finality could never 
be reached, because both arms and the methods of their 
use are being constantly altered. New inventions and new 
methods would necessitate new discussions and new agree- 
ments. And at every new discussion there would be endless 
possibilities of misunderstanding and friction, even if a fair 
amount of goodwill and honesty were present. And if 
these were absent, if some nation, or some influential people 
in any nation were plotting aggression or attempting to 
gain some unfair advantage of the others, the state of things 
would very rapidly come to be little different from the race 
of armaments which preceded this war. 


Complete Abolition Easier. 

Neither of these objections apply to complete abolition 
of armaments. The only objection which can be urged 
against that is that while some nations honestly disarmed 
others might secretly continue to arm with a view to 
attacking the defenceless nations. But this objection 
applies even more strongly against a reduction of arma- 
ments. For it is obviously much easier secretly to prepare 
more than what has been allowed than it is secretly to 
prepare what is not allowed at all. The really practical 
question then appears to be narrowed down to the alter- 
natives; either leave nations in the League to decide for 
themselves the question of armaments, or work for com- 
plete abolition. The former alternative involves much 
danger of a relapse into the race of armaments. The latter 
would undoubtedly be much the most satisfactory if all 
nations could be induced to agree to it. It will be well first 
of all to set forth the advantages of complete disarmament | 
and then to show grounds for believing that public opinion 
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generally may be gained to support it. Obviously if the 
mass of public opinion in all civilised states could be gained 
for its support disarmament would have become an emi- 
nently practical measure. 


The Advantages of Disarmament. 


(a) Disarmament would remove the motive of the fear, 
which is one of the roots of aggression. The deliberately 
aggressive in any country are few, and it is by playing upon 
the fears of their countrymen that they can gain their 
support inwar. But withdisarmament the cause of the fear 
would be removed. 

(b) Disarmament would remove a weapon from the hands 
of the militarist and autocratic forces of all countries, a 
weapon which is sometimes used against other states, but 
is also used with powerful effect to suppress liberalising 
movements within the state. At the outbreak of the war 
in 1914 both in Germany and Russia the ruling classes were 
in great fear of popular uprising. In Russia, a revolution 
had, so it is reported, almost begun. In Germany the 
gradually growing power of the Social-Democrats. was 
causing great fear in high quarters. It would probably not 
be far from the truth to state that both these autocratic 
powers were fighting as much against the internal enemy, , 
as against the enemy without. For war is the quickest way 
of suppressing liberalising movements. And autocrats 
know it. Disarmament makes then not only for better 
relations between states but also and equally for truer 
freedom within the state. 

(c) Disarmament is the only means by which the 
pernicious influence of the manufacturers of arms can be 
completely removed.* Reduction of armaments would 


* For the enormous extent of this influence see ‘‘ How Europe 
Armed for War,’’ T. Walton Newbold, National Labour Press. 
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weaken it, but it might grow strong again. It is just the 
difference between a very sick man and a dead man. When 
he is dead he cannot grow strong ; as long as he is only weak 
he may do so. The armament interest ought to be 
destroyed, not merely weakened, and only complete dis- 
armament will destroy it. 

(2) Disarmament would abolish the factor of might in 
world politics. If the object for which the Allies are fight- 
ing is, as Mr. Asquith well said, the establishment of public 
right in Europe, then they ought to advocate complete 
disarmament after the war. For the abolition of might is 
the first step to the establishment of right. As long as 
nations are armed, questions in dispute between them are 
likely to be decided more with reference to their potential 
war power than to the essential justice of the case. 

(¢) Disarmament would help to solve the problem of 
backward races, by removing from the European govern- 
ments that power of tyrannising over them which they now 
possess. In so far as Western races continued to maintain 
control over these peoples, that control would have to be 
exercised by consent, and with a view to the common good. 
This could not but be to the general advantage. 

(f) Disarmament would challenge all our ways of thinking, 
which are based upon the idea that the true interests of 
men and nations clash. It might help us to think out a 
truer basis for human society generally. In any case it 
would give a great impetus to all forces which are working 
for a humane and co-operative ideal of life. 

Disarmament, then, if it were possible, would make for 
the general good, both internationally and socially. The 
question then arises, is it possible? There is only one 
obstacle that can prevent its taking place, and that is lack 
_of belief in it. If a large and enthusiastic body of opinion 
can be gained for it in every civilised country, it will not 
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only be possible but be certain to be achieved. Our problem 
is to persuade people to believe init. There are the following 
grounds for thinking that people can be persuaded that it 
is the best thing : 


Grounds for Belief. 

(a) The great majority of people in every country of 
Europe are disgusted with the war. They want to have 
done with such things for ever, and they are more likely 
on the whole to believe that wars will be prevented by 
doing away with armaments than by increasing them 
which is the alternative that the militarists everywhere 
preach. 

(b) All the nations will be very poor. They will be 
obliged to pay in interest on war loans and in repaying the 
principal vastly more than all their war preparations cost 
them before the war. They will want to repair the awful 
devastation caused by the war and to build up a better 
social fabric. All this will cost money. Why should not 
the millions which preparation for war will cost be saved 
for constructive work ? 

(c) The international spirit is growing. Multitudes of 
ordinary, well-intentioned, but not very thoughtful men, 
who before the war tended towards the jingo side in politics, 
because it professed to be patriotic, have through the war 
come to be definitely socialist and internationalist in 
sympathy. And this has happened in every country. They 
have begun to think. And when honest men think, they 
begin to discover the truth. 

(d) Disarmament is a big solid thing. It appeals to 
the imagination. There is nothing of over-subtilty about it. 
It is something the value of which everyone can understand. 
And it appeals to the sentiment of idealism. It calls on 
what is good and noble in man. It emphasises the 
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great watchwords of human progress, Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. 

(ec) The proposal for complete disarmament has already 
been made in influential quarters in many different countries. 
Thus there is very good prospect of its success. What is 
needed is in every country a number of convinced 
enthusiasts who will take every opportunity of putting the 
case for disarmament before people. There are a large 
number of people who believe in it, in the sense of recog- 
nising that it would be the best solution of international 
problems, but they do not advocate it, because they think 
it is impossible to gain the support of other people. But 
this is an attitude of snobbery. It implies that they regard 
themselves as much better and more open to reason than 
are other people. To such, and their number is enormous, 
we say, ‘‘ Cease being snobs, and become propagandists. 
You will then be helpers in the biggest and best revolution 
that the world has seen.” 


Propaganda. 


What will the most effective form of propaganda be? 
Working for disarmament as a part of the League of Nations 
policy is good. But it has one disadvantage. It can be 
interpreted in other nations as due to fear, and perhaps as 
covering a perfidious attempt to gain an advantage at their 
expense. International confidence would be most quickly 
re-established if a vigorous propaganda for individual 
disarmament were to be carried out in each state. In Christ 
and War, written some months before the war broke out, 
the present writer advocated the disarmament of Great 
Britain, irrespective of whether other nations disarmed. 
The arguments used were sound. They hold for the future. 
And if disarmament became a practical political proposal 
in Great Britain, it is certain that with the post-war temper 
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and attitude of mind, it would also rapidly become a matter 
of practical politics in other countries too. It will be 
objected that there is risk. Ofcourse thereis. Life is never 
free from risk. But there is also risk in armaments. It is 
a choice of risks. Do you prefer to have armaments, which 
are always interpreted by other nations as proofs of aggres- 
sive intent, and are thus, while no doubt some protection 
in the event of war, a fruitful cause of that suspicion which 
tends to bring about war? Or do you prefer to do without 
armaments, doing without material protection, if attacked, 
but knowing that by the very fact of being unarmed you 
have enormously reduced the probability of being attacked ? 


The Risk. 


And whatis the risk? For an unarmed nation there can only 
be risk from one cause; sheer, unadulterated aggression. 
The factors of fear, revenge and dispute leading to a quarrel 
have all disappeared for the nation which disarms and is 
willing to submit any dispute to arbitration. Only if 
almost the whole of the enemy nation were inspired by sheer 
aggression could an unarmed nation be attacked. This 
is a very improbable contingency, for while aggression has 
been the real cause of many wars, it was aggression that 
masquaraded to its own people under the guise of defence, 
justice, or necessity, none of which grounds could be urged 
for attacking an unarmed nation. What then is now needed 
is an intelligent and vigorous propaganda for disarmament 
after the war. The propagandist should set forth the 
advantages of disarmament, and the reasons for believing 
that people can be convinced it is right (for the difficulty 
always is to convince people that others can believe in it. 
They can be fairly easily convinced themselves, but they all 
think no one else can be convinced). And then he should 
definitely work for the disarmament of his own country. 
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Refusal to Fight. 

Besides the official state disarmament, there is another 
form of removing the materials of war. Not only are guns, 
ships and machinery generally needed for war, men are 
needed to make them and to work them. If a large part of 
the population, for example the whole of the working class, 
were to refuse to make or use implements of destruction, 
war could not continue. If men were to assert their man- 
hood by the absolute refusal to do what revolts their 
conscience, wars would cease. And why should they not 
do this ? Why should there not be after this war a great 
international movement of the common people to refuse to 
have anything to do with war, whatever their anarchic rulers 
may do? They have'seen what war is. They know that 
neither they nor any other honest man stands to gain by 
it. They know that it implies, and necessarily implies, 
conduct that revolts the whole moral sense. Let them 
refuse to do evil that good may come, and thus save the 
world. 


A Rational Act. 

A contrast may well be drawn between two bodies of men 
in this country to-day. On the one side are the makers of 
armaments, They are rich and powerful and are revered 
as patriots. But they are living on the price of blood. On 
the other hand are the Conscientious Objectors. They are 
mostly poor and despised. Many of them are in prison. 
All have been persecuted. Yet they are the true patriots, 
for it is they who have taken that line of action that every 
rational man must wish that every one should take. For 
if everyone refused to fight there could be no war. But 
as long as people can be induced to fight for so-called 
patriotic motives, they can be made the instruments of 
aggression. For no one is omniscient, nor is ever likely to 
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be so. As long then as any tendency to make war remains 
amongst states, it will be possible for the rulers of each nation 
so to present their case to their people that it appears 
as if the cause of their country was just, and that the war 
could not have been avoided. The plain man on each side 
may be quite unable to prove that his governors are wrong. 
All the evidence which he is allowed to see may prove 
them right. But he can refuse to do actions and to under- 
take responsibilities which contradict every accepted 
principle of morality and Christianity. He can refuse to 
fight or to manufacture the instruments of destruction. 
And in doing that he may be assured that if only every other 
man who hates war were to do as he does, war could not 
take place. Whether or no, after the war sanity comes to 
the governments of Europe—those super-anarchists— 
whether States as States disarm or no; it is certain that 
there will be a great movement amongst the peoples of 
every country to refuse to have anything to do with war. 
The members of this movement may be persecuted. They 
will almost certainly be called un-patriotic. But they will 
be standing for the good of their country and of the world. 
The allegiance they refuse to their own rulers, will be 
refused because it is incompatible with the larger loyalty 
to the whole of mankind. Their rejection of the commands 
of their nation will be the necessary consequence of their 
acceptance of the commands of God, of the following of the 
supreme right. And if they remain faithful to their deter- 
mination to gain good ends only by good means they will 
succeed. The world will be set free. 


III.—A Radical Change in Thought and Ideals. 

All though our discussion of the prevention of war, we 
have had glimpses of a moral and intellectual change which 
must either accompany or precede the change in organi- 
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sation, if the latter is to be effective. We must have a new 
outlook on life. It is no vague conversion in general that 
we need, but a perfectly definite change in thought, which, 
if it takes place, will remove every cause of war and at the 
same time remove the causes of our social ills. Waris based 
on the belief that the interests of men and nations are 
opposed. If this belief is finally true, if the interests of men, 
groups and nations are naturally and irrevocably antago- 
nistic, then wars cannot be prevented, evil social conditions 
will remain, and men will forever be enemies one of another. 
Kindness may mitigate its severity, but antagonism will 
tule the world. This is of course the belief of those who 
think that all schemes for the prevention of war, except 
armaments, are futile. They naturally think that per- 
petual peace is not only an idle dream, but a bad dream. 
For to them Nature is the fountain of disorder and strife. 
But the present war has shown enough to make the careful 
and imaginative thinker certain that if men continue to 
believe thus, the world will end in mutual destruction of the 
human race. And that reduces the whole belief to an 
absurdity ? 


Christianity >? 

Furthermore, if that belief is true, if human interests are 
necessarily opposed to one another, then Christianity is a 
tissue of falsehoods. The Religion of Jesus Christ and 
His apostles would be proved false. For God would be 
no Loving Father, but a monster “ red in tooth and claw,” a 
Baal or Moloch. Love even to one’s friends and family 
would be a sentimental weakness, and love to enemies would 
be a blasphemy against the divine order. The whole gospel 
of reconciliation proclaimed to us in infinite patience and 
suffering love would have to be exchanged for a gospel of 
irreconcilable antagonisms, manifesting itself in hatred and 
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cruelty. In short, if this were true, the whole gospel of 
Jesus Christ would go, and with it would go all the higher 
aspirations and nobler thoughts of every sage, philosopher 
and prophet that the world has seen. But it is not true. 


The Power of the Truth. 


Rather it is the contrary that is true. The real interests 
of men and nations do not clash. In opposing one another 
we Oppose our own best interests. For we are members one 
of another. In injuring another we injure ourselves. Only 
by helping one another can we gain our own true interests. 
It is not competition and strife, but co-operation and mutual 
aid that can lead us to life. Enough has been seen of the 
failure of the way of antagonism to make it clear that the 
end of it is death. Are we ready to devote all our lives to 
establishing the way of co-operation and service, which is 
the way of life and happiness, the way of love and brother- 
hood? The world is at the parting of the ways. The 
decision of every individual counts, for this is not in the 
first instance something to be done, far less something for 
Governments to do. It is primarily something for every 
man to think. And everyone who thinks rightly will 
both tend himself to act rightly ; will endeavour to reform 
the world according to right ideas of human relationships ; 
and will unconsciously influence the thoughts of others. It 
is a definite break with the false moral standard that is 
needed, and the establishment in its place of the true. 
The old antagonism must go, and co-operation must take 
its place. Mammon must be dethroned that the kingdoms 
of this world may become the kingdoms of our God and of 
His Christ. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ROOTS OF WAR AND THE SEEDS OF PEACE 


In the first half of this book we discussed the basis of the 
Pacifist’s protest against war, and certain objections which 
have been brought against it. And we saw that the moral 
case against war was overwhelmingly strong. We then 
went on, in the second part, to consider the means by which 
wars might be prevented. These means were largely in 
the nature of mechanical checks and safeguards, which 
would probably, if properly worked, prevent wars occurring. 
But such devices arenot enough. Corresponding to the moral 
protest against war we need such amoral change in mankind as 
will make war for ever impossible. Andsucha moral changeis 
needed not only in regard to international affairs, but in 
regard to our everyday social and commercial life at home. 
For as we saw in chapters IV.and V. the essentially bene- 
ficent transactions of commerce are largely vitiated by the 
spirit of competition which is akin to war, and the value 
of our well-meant endeavours to reform criminals is greatly 
reduced by similar false ideas. 


1.—The Disease of Selfishness. 

The fact is that the whole life of humanity is diseased. 
The symptoms of this disease can be seen in widely separated 
spheres of activity,and in’ many different forms, but the 
disease itself is intellectual and moral. It is nothing else 
than a false standard of values which is accepted by most 
people without question. It consists in having too narrow 
a view of good, and of seeking good for ourselves in 
ways that are harmful to other people. This can be seen 
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in international relationships, in commerce and social life 
generally, and in our methods of dealing with wrong- 
doers, 

In war itis obvious. The whole purpose of war is to gain 
at the expense of others; and its method is doing injury 
on a wholesale scale. But behind war stands the general 
relationship of state towards state. And this is permeated 
by a grasping spirit, a concentration on some narrow 
advantage for the one nation, and a disregard of the needs 
of others, which simply could not exist if mankind had a 
broader and truer conception of the general good. This 
grasping and selfish spirit may be more openly expressed 
and more generally condoned in the relations of states than 
it is in other departments of life. But it could not flourish 
in that department alone if it were not a recognised principle 
of human conduct in other spheres of activity. And every 
one knows that from top to bottom our whole social system 
encourages and depends upon selfishness. Many people 
deplore it. Most believe that it cannot be altered. All 
are more or less implicated in it. The competition which 
largely rules, not only in business life, but in official, social 
and educational matters also, is of course simply an 
expression of the narrow individual view of good. 

And this idea, that good to one person or group must entail 
injury to others, in reality lies at the root of our methods 
of dealing with crime. It is always assumed that the good 
of both the general public and the criminal is impossible ; 
that we are shut up to the alternatives: either to do good 
to the community by injuring the criminal ; or to do good 
to the criminal and thereby injure the community. And it 
is interesting to notice that this attitude of mind—regarding 
the interest of the community as opposed to his—is pre- 
cisely the attitude of mind of the criminal himself and is 


indeed the cause of his crime. He acts upon the assumption 
7 ‘ 9 
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that his interests are opposed to those of the community. 
Canitthen be rationally believed that injuring him in the 
supposed interests of the community can have any other 
effect on the criminal than to confirm him in his evil ways ? 
What is rather needed surely is such treatment as will tend 
to prove to him that his interest is bound up with the com- 
munity. That in fact there is a higher good which embraces 
them both. If mankind is one family as is implied in what 
Jesus taught of the Fatherhood of God ; if we are members 
one of another, so that the injuring of one injures all; 
then it is obvious that there must be this higher good, which 
is good for all without being harmful to any, and that as 
followers of Christ we are bound to discover it and to make 


it known. 


Clash of Interests. 

This narrow view of good, or belief in clash of interests, 
then permeates all our thinking. While the vast majority 
of mankind accept it as true and largely found their manner 
of life upon it, it is useless to expect any great moral advance 
in any sphere of life. All such will appear to be fighting 
against nature, attempting the impossible, and therefore the 
irrational. While this root idea remains, criminals will 
injure society and society will retaliate in injury on criminals, 
—thereby further corrupting itself and them; commerce 
will be vitiated by the spirit of competition, and social life 
generally will be poor, mean, suspicious and self-centred ; 
and of course from time to time there is likely to be the out- 
break of war. And as men increase in ingenuity and in 
organising capacity wars will be on a continually greater 
scale and more horrible in methods and results. Probably 
people will try to prevent them. But if they still continue 
to believe that the interests of nations are opposed, nothing 
can give an adequate security for peace. All attempts 
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at prevention will be merely tinkering at effects without 
altering causes—and obviously will fail. 


The Militarist’s View. 


It is the perception of this that makes the out and out 
militarist so scornful of Pacifism. He sees clearly that 
given a general clash of interests, wars are from time to 
time bound to occur. He sees that sentimentalists (as he 
supposes them to be) talk of permanent peace, and by their 
talk tend to reduce the will to war in common people. 
Thus he fears that the presence of sentimental Pacifism will 
be a real injury to his own country, when the necessity arises 
for her to seek her own good at the expense of some other. 
Andifthe interests of men and nations are bound to clash, 
the militarist is right; if the final truth of the Universe 
is that it is not and cannot be a Universe at all, but that it 
is in its nature at best an equilibrium of opposing 
forces and opposing wills, and at worst a general free 
fight; then the Pacifist is a dangerous sentimentalist 
and ought to be silenced. 


A Great Misconception. 


But if all this is a mistake ; if the clash of wills, which is 
real enough, only exists because people have misconceived 
their own interests ; and if peace and harmony, brotherhood 
and co-operation are not only desirable and possible, but in 
accord with the true nature of things and the spiritual 
constitution of mankind ; if the purpose of God is to unite 
all mankind into His kingdom; then permanent peace, 
far from being the delusion of sentimentalists, is the Divine 
Reality towards which we are moving ; and the great work 
that lies before us is to bring people to recognise it as an 
ideal and to work for its realisation. 
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A Parable. 

In one of those brilliant romances by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
In the Days of the Comet, a disordered state of society is 
depicted similar to our own. There are social disturbances, 
unrest and wretchedness, and a war. And then a great 
comet enters the earth’s atmosphere, bringing with it a 
new gas, the first effect of which is to send everyone 
to sleep. After some hours they wake again, but with 
changed minds. They have waked up sane. They see that 
the interests of men and nations are common interests. 
That there is no use in isolation, separation, competition 
and strife. And realising at last that the best life for each 
can only be attained by the hearty co-operation of all, 
they set to work to abolish all that is ugly, mean and cruel ; 
and to build the world-wide co-operative commonwealth, 
in which the good of all shall be the endeavour of each. 


A Change of Mind. 

It is characteristic of the materialism which marked that 
stage of Mr. Wells’s development, that the great moral 
change in man should by him be pictured as the result of 
a new gasin the atmosphere. And yet the story is a parable 
of the truth. The world needs a change of mind. It is not 
alteration of methods that can achieve the reforms needed. 
A change of mind, an alteration of standards of values is 
needed in order to make people willing to alter methods. 
The comet has come, The new gas is already in the world ! 
But it is a spiritual not a material phenomenon, therefore it 
cannot influence people against their wills. For the gas is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He taught and He practised 
that unselfish love, which can have no other basis than the 
fact that the interests of men are identical, and the good of 
each is to be found in the good of all. But we have not taken 
Him seriously. We have carefully prevented the new gas 
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of His Gospel from pervading the common atmosphere 
of the world. We have said it was not practical. We have 
demonstrated that His teaching was the reverse of what 
the world believes in, which is true; and have drawn the 
conclusion that it would not work, which is false. 


II.—Identity of Interest. 

But is the principle of identity of interest true ? Is it 
really a fact that the best in life can only come as people 
heartily throw themselves into work for the general good ? 
This idea cuts right across generally accepted standards. It 
is the very reverse of “looking after number one”; and 
“each man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 
Is it not obvious that the unselfish man is put upon; and 
that the world mercilessly crushes those who oppose its 
standards? Does not the unselfish worker for the good of 
others often end his life in prison or exile? Did not Jesus 
end HisontheCross? It cannot be denied that great numbers 
of those who have attempted to take this way of life, have 
found themselves in sharp conflict with the world in general, 
and have suffered severely in consequence. But that it 
is therefore proved to be the wrong way does not follow. 
For the principles of co-operation and identity of interest 
cannot in the nature of things succeed if people will not 
practise them. Ideally the whole of mankind should join 
in them. If when an individual preaches them, the world 
combines against him to suppress him, that only proves 
that the opinion of the majority is against him, not that 
the majority is right. The principle of identity of interest 
can only be proved false on one of two assumptions. (r) 
If it could be shown that for all men to work together in 
unity would not be for the good of each individual. Or 
(2) if it could be shown that it is impossible for human 
beings to work in this unity, either because it is contrary 
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to human nature, or because it is incompatible with the 
material, or other, environment of man on this planet. 
Neither of these assumptions can be proved true, and there 
is an enormous weight of evidence which points to their 
being definitely false. For while until the method of co- 
operation has been put in practice on a world-wide scale, 
universal identity of interest cannot perhaps be conclusively 
proved, there are four very weighty considerations which 
all point in the direction of its being the true principle 
of human conduct. 

(a) The reverse idea, universal opposition of interests, 
is obviously false. 

(b) All great creative work is non-competitive. And 
the competition which results from the belief in 
clash of interest tends to ruin it. 

(c) Every big piece of work requires widespread co-opera- 
tion, and is impossible without it. 

(d) Christianity stands for the principle of identity of 
interest. 

The cumulative weight of these considerations can only 
be appreciated as we consider something of what they 
imply. 

(a) Universal Clash of Interest. 

If universal opposition of interests were a true principle 
of human conduct, then the good of everyone would be 
gained by each working for himself regardless of others. 
Not only would men not combine in nations and empires ; 
even the tribe or the family would be non-existent. But 
every form of human combination is a proof that this doctrine 
of clash of interests cannot be accepted as of universal 
validity. Men are united into families, tribes, nations and 
empires, and within these bounds the principle of identity 
of interest is to some extent recognised. But if it is recog- 
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nised in these combinations, is there any ground, in reason 
or nature, why it should not have a more universal appli- 
cation? There seem to be two assumptions which if true 
might limit its possible scope. (i.) That the family, tribe, 
nation and empire are natural divisions of mankind into 
which men always have been and always will be divided, 
and that within these a certain identity of interest always 
has prevailed and always must prevail, but clash of interests 
prevails between them. (ii.) That in the evolution of man- 
kind identity of interest has come to prevail over clash of 
interest in these particular groups, but that the evolution 
in this direction has reached its limit, and therefore beyond 
these groupings clash of interests is unavoidable. 

Neither of these suggestions is very convincing. For on 
the one hand it cannot be maintained that the groupings 
of mankind have been invariable. The tribe no longer 
remains in the civilised world, and the constituent elements 
of nations and empires are constantly changing. And on 
the other hand there is no discernible reason why one should 
suppose that the development of the sense of identity of 
interest has yet reached its limit, either in respect of the 
size of the co-operative groups, or of the number of matters 
in which co-operation has replaced competition. Rather 
it must be admitted that the tendency in both directions is 
towards an ever increasing substitution of co-operation for 
competition, and to this the only logical limits are the whole 
of mankind and the whole of life. 


Growth Unconscious and Conscious. 

That this growth of the recognition of identity of 
interest up to the present period of the world’s development 
has been a slow evolution with constant sets back, in which 
much of the result of previous development has from time 
to time been lost, is no doubt true. But this does not mean 
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that the progress in the future need be as slow, or only 
slightly more rapid. For in the past the movement from 
belief in clash of interests to establishment of identity of 
interest has been on the part of the vast majority of man- 
kind without a consciousness of aim at all, and has there- 
fore been much affected by chance (that is by a largenumber 
of factors which we have no skill or time to analyse). But 
now at last there is a general awakening to the existence of 
the two opposite tendencies. And it is to be noted that much 
of the resistance to co-operation of late years has been no 
longer unconscious, prompted by blind passion and domin- 
ated by chance, but conscious and deliberate, organised by 
people who expressly and openly espouse the cause of 
competition. What now prevents a rapid development of 
universal co-operation is mainly an intense belief in its 
opposite held by many persons influential in all spheres of 
life. Thus competition prevails in education, in business 
life, and in the relations of states, to a very large extent, 
because people believe it to be good. 


The Choice. 


In short we are no longer in the position of victims of 
opposing forces of which we are largely unconscious. We 
are self-determining beings to whom is presented the choice 
of two opposite ideals of life. If we take competition it will 
not be because it is universal and unavoidable—we have seen 
that it is not—but because we have chosen it. Those who 
endeavour to prove that an enormous increase of identity of 
interest is contrary to nature are thus guilty of arguing in 
a circle. They show that there are tendencies working 
against it, and therefore, they say, it is impossible. But 
they omit to notice that one of the chief reasons why 
circumstances are working against it is the fact that people 
do not believe in it ? But why do not people believe in it ? 
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The only ascertainable reason is because they think it won’t 
work. But the only tangible reason given why it won’t 
work is because people won’t believe init. Thus we run 
round the circle. 


Ideals Rule. 


But in all matters which simply involve human relation- 
ships the deciding factor is men’s thoughts and desires. If 
all men desired unity and co-operation there could be no 
obstacle in the way of attainment. Theycould have them 
with the greatest ease. The difficulty is now that so many 
people do not want them. But they would want them if they 
thought them good. The real question is then simply are 
unity and co-operation good or are they not? Something 
has already been said to show how good they would be 
if we had them in spheres of life where they are now absent. 
It remains now to show how good and necessary they are 
in cases where they already exist. And this brings us to 
our second head. 


(b) Genius and Competition. 


All great creative work is non-competitive. The man of 
genius who enriches the world by his creations is not urged 
to his great work by the spur of competition. Rather he 
has within him an inward compulsion to express, an inward 
desire to know and understand. And this demands satis- 
faction in the creation of art, music or literature, in the 
discoveries of science, and in the systematised thinking of 
the philosopher. Again his aim is not the gaining of 
either wealth or fame for himself; he wishes rather to 
enrich the world. Nor does the spirit of competition with 
others enter largely into his work. The poet is not prompted 
to write his great poem in order to gain on some competing 
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poet. Paradise Lost was not produced as a commercial 
speculation.* In such things the element of competition 
does not enter into the best work. But, and this is a most 
momentous fact, owing to the prevalence of competition 
in the world, and to the lack of appreciation of great work 
which is partly a consequence of the competitive spirit, 
many a man of genius has, in order to gain a livelihood, 
been forced into competition with others. Painters, 
poets, and composers of genius have been compelled to 
compete with men of less power, and in doing so have 
produced work of low grade which pleased the popular 
taste, because the public taste had not yet risen to the 
appreciation of the best that they could give. This may 
prove the strength of competition, but it does not prove its 
benefit; quite the reverse; it shows how stupidly 
wasteful it is. The man who is capable of work of a high 
creative order, who has great ideas which he wants to 
express, is wasting himself and prostituting his art, if he 
gives out work of a mediocre quality because people want it. 
It is all very well to say that struggle is good for people ; 
that it develops character. So it does if persisted in and 
carried through to a victorious conclusion. But it is per- 
tinent to ask what that conclusion is. It is emphatically 
not merely the gaining of a living or even getting rich. It 
is producing the work that it was in the genius to produce. 
The writer or artist who will not descend to a depraved 
popular taste, but persists in doing his very best, having 
faith in his message, and knowing that in the end people 
will appreciate him, no doubt gains immensely in strength 
of character. But even he, if the struggle be very severe, 
may be unable to give the world as great work as he might 
otherwise have done. And it is the world in general that is 


* As a matter of fact Milton was paid {£5 for Paradise Lost by 
the publisher. 
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poorer in consequence. And we have to remember that 
there are many who go under in the struggle ; they become 
satisfied to do poorer work which the public likes. Instead 
of being educators and leaders of a popular taste, they are 
content to follow. At best they become chiefly money- 
makers ; at worst they definitely assist in the degenerate 
tendencies. Thus they too are wasted. And the cause 
isthe competitive system. This means that when competition 
touches great creative work it has a tendency to spoil it, 
and thereby to impoverish the world. But the production 
of great creative work does not and cannot depend upon 
competition and the clash of interests, but rather springs 
from the intense devotion of the genius to his subject. 


Universal Enrichment. 


Again the result of all great creative work is not the 
enrichment of one race, nation or class, at the expense of 
others, but the enrichment of everyone. It is not only 
Italy that is richer for Dante and Michael Angelo, but the 
world. Shakespeare was an Englishman, and English- 
men may take pride in the fact, but not even if they desire 
it can they keep Shakespeare to themselves. He is a 
world-wide possession, and his genius has enriched all 
literature. But if, as cannot be disputed, the result 
of all great creative work is universal enrichment, it 
necessarily follows that it is to the advantage of each section 
and class to encourage genius the world over. In other 
words that as regards art, science, literature and philosophy 
the interests of all the world unite. 


Practical Genius. 


So far we have considered the works of the mind, and its 
production of what satisfies human needs in thought and 
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feeling, giving esthetic and mental enrichment. But 
there are other types of creative genius, whose work satisfies 
not the esthetic or intellectual side of man, but his 
practical needs. There is the inventor, the organiser and 
the practical worker, It is often assumed that competition, 
the pitting of man against man, stimulates the work of such, 
tending both towards increase of output and improvement 
of workmanship. But this is certainly not always the case. 
While sometimes the spur of competition may have led to 
valuable inventions, it far more frequently has had an 
opposite tendency. The pressure of necessity has caused 
inventors to put their inventions on the market before they 
were perfected, or to give up spending their time on experi- 
ment and waste their genius on routine work. Competition 
has prevented the combination of various inventions 
concerned with the same process. And quite frequently 
a new invention, better than anything yet on the market, 
is kept from becoming known by those who wish to keep 
the market for their own inferior wares.* The case of the 
man of organising ability is similar. He has powers which 
rightly used could enrich the world by making its products 
more generally available, and increasing the production 
of things useful to humanity. But competition steps in 
and secures that frequently the most able organisers are 
employed in outwitting other organisers. Thus a great part 
of the energy and ability on both sides is simply cancelled 
out, and the world is not enriched as it might be, even where 
the total upshot of the work of organising genius is not, 
as in war, its impoverishment. Thus does competition 
spoil the work of genius in practical affairs. 


* There are cases where firms have bought up a new invention and 
taken the inventor into their employment, not in order to use the 
invention for the general good, but to prevent it being used, in order 
that there may still be a market for their own inferior machines. 
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The Cure. 

And it is only by the general recognition of identity of 
interest that this state of things can be rectified, and the 
full value for the world at large be gained from the practical 
genius of its people. It must be obvious that if any process 
for the production of what is needed for life can by the 
work of inventors or organisers be made to require less labour 
or to produce more goods, the world will be thereby richer. 
And if such inventions were encouraged and utilised for the 
general good, not only could a greater plenty of the means 
of livelihood be guaranteed for all, but shorter hours of 
labour would become possible, and in consequence the 
intellectual, esthetic, moral and spiritual life of the world 
might be enriched. But at present the world is so domin- 
ated by the idea of clash of interests, that many of the things 
which might make for the enrichment of the life of all, 
go to the enrichment, in a material sense, but seldom 
the real development of the few, and leave the many 
impoverished both materially and spiritually. Under 
present circumstances, owing to our belief in competition, 
we are wasting both the products of genius and geniusitself. 
Neither can be rightly used until the conviction of identity 
of interest takes root in human society. 


(c) Great Enterprise. 

Every big piece of work requires wide-spread co-operation 
and 1s impossible without it. 

Great artists, great inventors and even great organisers 
are rare. It is generally assumed to be a fact that for the 
ordinary mass of mankind the spur ‘of competition is the 
incentive towards production and material improvement. 
In chapter V. it was shown that there is by no meansso much 
ground for this assumption as is generally supposed, and 
that other incentives towards industry and material im- 
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provement are as possible, and more desirable than com- 
petition. What is now to be shown is that an elimination 
of competition and a continually increasing development 
of co-operation are necessary for the general well-being. 
This can best be done by pointing out how great a part 
co-operation already plays in modern life ; and by showing 
that there is strong evidence to prove that a wider extension 
of this would be generally beneficial. 

All our means of communication are the result of co- 
operative effort. In the middle ages the roads from 
town to town were generally built by the direct co-operative 
labour of the citizens, and in modern times they are 
universally kept in repair and extended by the co-operative 
action of citizens of the various localities through borough, 
county and state organisation. The canals and railways 
were built in modern times by means of co-operative sub- 
scription of capital, and by the subordination of great 
groups of workmen to the control of those who organised 
the work. It may be said that in this there was competition. 
True. Between the various companies there was very 
keen competition ; and competition between workmen for 
the more lucrative pieces of work was also present. But 
in neither case can it be shown that the competition was 
either necessary or in the end beneficial. A more wide- 
spread co-operation could have eliminated both sorts and 
been greatly to the general advantage. For the rival 
railway lines and competing companies produced waste 
and confusion to an enormous extent. The cost of railway 
building in Great Britian has generally speaking, been far 
in excess of what it has been in other European countries. 
And most of that extra cost can be traced to the extra- 
ordinary strength of the belief in clash of interest which 
was, and still is, prevalent among us, Instead of the 
co-operation being free and generous, it was grudging and 
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grasping on all sides. The landowners wanted, and suc- 
ceeded in getting, far more for their land than it was worth. 
Compensations on a ridiculous scale were paid to people 
who really stood to gain financially by the railways. And 
the insistence upon the clash of interests led to colossal 
legal expenses. Everyone of these items was contrary 
to the true co-operative spirit, and equally tended to make 
the schemes less successful. 

In the same way the competition of man against man 
for the better jobs only tended to depress the general lot 
of labour. So that it would appear with regard to the 
establishment and working of these means of communi- 
cation, that competition when it entered, tended to spoil 
the result, making the real usefulness of the resultant plece 
of work less than it ought to have been. And this is 
confirmed by subsequent history. For the whole of the 
vast number of competing railway companies have been 
combined into a few great systems, and now these are finding 
it both to their own interest and to that of the general public 
to cease from competition. In a similar way the trade 
unions of railway employees are reducing the competition 
of man against man to the general advantage of the labour 
world. Competition and clash of interest still remain. 
But who would maintain that the constant war beween 
capital and labour is productive of efficiency, or that it works 
for the general good ? 

Thus all through where competition has entered, it has 
hindered, not advanced, the great purposes for which these 
schemes of co-operation existed. But the schemes were, 
however much tinged with competition, both in aim and 
method based on identity of interest; and their working, 
again in spite of the extraordinary strength of the belief 
in competition, has tended definitely and persistently to 
an increase in co-operation and a decrease of competition. 
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The Business World. 

Again in the business world one of the most marked 
developments of recent years has been the tendency for 
the firms producing certain classes of goods to combine 
into larger and larger units, so that in several cases the 
whole trade in a certain article is in the hands ofone board 
of directors. This proves that the logic of events has taught 
many people, whose belief was strongly in the value of 
competition, that co-operation in their particular circum- 
stances was better. Of course competition is still present. 
The various national combines compete with one another. 
And the combined employers wage a constant war with the 
combined work-people. But does either competition 
between national combines, or the industrial war make for 
efficiency, cheapness of production, or the general good in 
any way? There seems very little ground for supposing 
that it does. Much human energy, that might be used for 
the material or spiritual enrichment of mankind, is thereby 
directed towards the production of ill-feeling, antagonism 
and strife. And undoubtedly the competition between 
great national combines has, both directly and indirectly, had 
much to dowith bringing about the war. Directly, the desire 
to open up fresh markets and to gain exclusive spheres of 
interest has led to the conflict between the colonial ambitions 
of the various powers. Indirectly, the production of ill- 
feeling and distrust which is mainly due to industrial 
competition may be said to have brought about the war, 
for without suchill-feeling it could not have been. Again the 
industrial war between masters and men must result in 
poor work and restricted output, because the will to 
excellence is lacking. Replace the industrial war by a real 
spirit of co-operation founded upon the belief in community 
of interest, and it is obvious that it would be greatly to the 
general advantage. 
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The Dogma of Competition. 

We may indeed say that the commercial world is now in 
the position of having discovered that competition is not 
advantageous in many cases. But it has not yet seen 
that the true conclusion from the facts of life is that it is 
not advantageous at all. The slowness to see this comes 
from two sources. On the one hand is the fact that one 
who wins in the competitive struggle appears to have 
gained much. The facts are overlooked that his gain 
means generally a multitude of losses; and that the gain 
itself is only in the material sphere and is accompanied by 
much loss in other departments of life ; sometimes by the 
atrophy of the moral, esthetic and spiritual energies, so 
that the man is rich but has no real use for his riches. On 
the other hand there is simply the dogma of the value of 
competition, ‘‘ Competition is good, competition produces 
cheapness,” a dogma which is held by many with almost 
religious fervour, and which depends like much religious 
dogma on the great readiness with which people accept 
what others tell them, and their great unwillingness to 
think things out for themselves, or to carry an idea to its 
logical conclusion. 


International Co-operation. 

Again on the international scale of late years many 
schemes of co-operation have been carried out. And in 
every case they are of sucha nature that they either could 
not have been carried out without general co-operation, 
or would have been most inefficiently done. It is only 
necessary to mention the international arrangements of 
the Post Office, the work of the International Sanitary 
Commission, and the International Institute of Agriculture, 
as instances of the value of recognising and acting upon 
the principle of identity of interest.* The case for identity 

* See Woolf’s International Government, pp. 113-167. 
10 
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of interest is indeed overwhelming. In every great piece 
of work it must perforce be partially recognised and acted 
upon. Insome cases it has already almost completely 
displaced the competitive element, and in all the rest the 
indications are that only good would result by its doing so. 
And the difficulties in the way of its doing so appear to be 
entirely due to the fact that people believe in competition, 
not that it is of any real value. 

There seem to be now in fact only two obstacles in the 
way of wide-spread adoption of the principle of identity 
of interest, the one is that many people so strongly believe 
in competition that it is for them the one incentive to work. 
(This was answered in chapter V.) The other is a belief 
widely prevalent, but very insufficiently founded, that the 
world’s supply of the necessities of life is limited, and so 
limited that either at the present time or in the near future 
there will be insufficient for the needs of its inhabitants. 
Competition then is supposed to be necessary in the struggle 
for food. If this were really believed the logical conclusion 
would be to exterminate the enemy in the present war. 
But this does not seem to be seriously contemplated by 
anyone on either side. 


Insufficient Food Supply ? 

There appear to be three strong reasons for believing 
that there is no ground for this basis of competition. 

(r) The world has not yet reached the limits of its food 
supply under normal conditions.* This is clearly proved by 
the fact that the greatest war in modern times could go 
on for three and a half years before general and pressing 
shortage of food was felt. For during the whole of that time 
large numbers of men were withdrawn from food pro- 


* For this whole snbject see Kropotin’s Fields, Factories and 
Workshops. 
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duction ; and exceptional amounts of food were wasted ; 
and yet it is probable that even now, the famine is not due 
so much to an absolute world shortage as to the impossibility 
under war conditions of the food going where it is needed. 
Of course if the war goes on there will be world shortage, 
but that is clearly due to the war, not to the impossibility 
of the population of the world producing enough to live 
upon. 

(ii.) Enormously more food could be grown. Great 
Britain could produce vastly more food. And Great 
Britain is the most densely populated country of Europe, 
with the exception of Belgium. And before the war 
Belgium produced a proportionately greater amount than 
Great Britain. There are also in America, Australia, 
Asia and Africa vast tracts of uncultivated land which 
could be cultivated. Further, improved methods of 
cultivation could probably enormously increase the food 
supply, if an increase were needed. We may then say that 
world shortage from natural growth of population is im- 
probable. If world shortage comes it will not be from lack 
of competition but because of it—-.g. through war. 

(iii.) Even if, assuming the present increase of population, 
we might expect shortage, which is not the case, there is 
good reason to believe that in a world dominated by identity 
of interest rather than by clash of interest, the population 
would not increase so rapidly. The aim of such a world 
would not be numbers but quality. And as now it is the 
people in the most wretched surroundings who have most 
children, so then in generally good surroundings the numbers 
born would be more limited, but far greater care would 
be taken in their up-bringing. 

All this means that, looking at the facts of life, which 
are obvious to everyone who cares to investigate them, 
the case for identity of interest as the true principle of 
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human intercourse is overwhelmingly strong. And this, 
be it noted, even as regards the material plane, where it 
is generally assumed that the clash of interests is necessi- 
tated. It is obvious that themore the ideal factors of life are 
taken into account, the more the esthetic, moral and 
spiritual side of man is considered, the more is the recognition 
of the identity of interest of all a necessary condition 
for the well-being of each. And this naturally carries us over 
to our fourth point, that Christianity implies identity of 
interest on the widest scale. 


(d) Christianity and Co-operation. 

It is almost impossible to suppose that anyone can 
doubt that Christianity contains in it the ideal of a world- 
wide co-operation. The real difficulty in most people’s 
minds is not in believing that Christianity implies identity 
of interest, but in regarding Christianity as a practical way 
of life at all. It seems well then shortly to point out how 
this principle is involved in the whole New Testament 
conception of life, and then to discuss its practicability. 
We do not propose to discuss texts, but to go at once to root 
conceptions. And the aim is not to show, or even to 
suggest, the full meaning of the great ideas referred to, but 
only to indicate how essentially they imply the principle 
which we are discussing. 

There are three great controlling ideas in Christianity. 
(a) The sin of man. (b) The means of his redemption 
from that sin. (c) The state which is the result of re- 
demption. We must shortly look at these in turn. 

(a) Man’s sin is not satisfactorily regarded as merely 
breaking commandments, even Divine commandments. 
It is rather opposition to God. It is a selfishness, which 
disregards both God and other men. But seeing that the 
Will of God is the good of every individual, for God is Love, 
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this sin of man is also opposition to his own best interests. 
That is, not only is the sinner opposed to God and to his 
fellows, he is also opposed to himself. 

(b) Redemption or salvation is the replacing of this 
selfishness by love, which expresses itself in unity and 
harmony with God, the fellow-men and the self. This is 
effected by God giving Himself to men, in a love which 
renews the mind and cleanses it through the destruction of 
selfishness. The extent of this self-giving of God to man is 
measured by the death of Christ, which demonstrates that 
God is not deterred from continuing to offer His love to men 
by their refusal and rejection of it, even when that rejection 
takes the extreme and violent form of destroying His 
ambassador of peace. 

(c) The result of this redemption is a new life, which has 
one clear aim, the bringing about of the universal rule of 
God, which is the ruleof love. The great New Testament con 
ceptions of the Kingdom of God, The Body of Christ, and Life, 
or Eternal Life, are simply ways of expressing this result of 
redemption. It is the Kingdom of God, because in it God 
rules. It is the Body of Christ because it is a harmonious 
life of those who are joined to Him, and it continues His 
work in the world. It is Life, because now at last the real 
obstacles in the way of living, disunity, strife and selfishness, 
have gone, and in consequence harmonious and continuous 
development in perfection can take place. 

But all this clearly implies identity of interest. For 
the sin of mankind is simply selfishness, which arises from 
a disbelief in identity of interest, and is impossible if that 
principle is thoroughly grasped. And the act of redemption 
may truly be called God’s insistence upon identity of interest 
between Him and His creatures when they would not 
Tecognise it. And finally the result is the realisation of 
identity of interest by those who receive salvation. 
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Is Christianity Practical. 


But is this practical? Christians have so frequently 
done lip service to this ideal, while failing utterly to carry 
it out in life, that the idea has become general that it cannot 
be put into practice. But to suggest that the way of Christ 
is not practical is to imply that God’s revelation of Himself 
is out of relation to His world. No person who regards 
the Christian ethic as unpractical, and makes no attempt 
to put it into practice, ought to call himself a Christian, for 
he is not only himself refusing to follow Christ, but he is 
putting a great hindrance in the way of those who might 
follow Him. 


The Church’s Influence. 


But perhaps more usual than a definite repudiation of 
the principle of identity of interest amongst Christian 
people, is the feeling that while no doubt in the end the 
whole of mankind is to be one, and universal mutual 
aid will replace all discord and strife, yet this cannot be 
achieved at present, and that it would be dangerous to 
advance very rapidly towards it. There is a certain element 
of truth in this idea, but as usually held it is mixed with a 
great dealoferror. It is a fact that wide-spread co-operation 
cannot come about until people are willing to co-operate. 
Because it is something that cannot be forced upon people. 
But has the Church done much either to teach it as an ideal, 
_or to stimulate efforts to put it into practice ? The answer 
unfortunately is that both officially and individually 
through its influential members the Church has done much 
in the contrary direction; and that much of the effort 
towards co-operation and the realisation of the principle 
of identity of interest has arisen outside the Churches 
and often in antagonism to official Christianity. 
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Our Warfare. 


The truth that lies behind this wide-spread belief in the 
impracticability of identity of interest seems to be that as 
long as the majority of people do not agree with it, they can 
cause failure to the plans of those who endeavour to put it 
into practice. Just as the opposition to Jesus Christ of the 
official leaders of religion led Him to the cross. But does 
not this parallel indicate that the efforts of such reformers 
are not in vain, and that they, in so far as they suffer for 
their principles, are sharing in the redemptive sufferings of 
Christ ? That just as the conviction of God’s love was 
firmly implanted in the hearts of men by the sufferings of 
Christ, so one of the great implications of God’s love, 
the necessity for human co-operation, may at last gain its 
firm foundation in human society through the obviously 
self-denying sufferings of those who endeavour to realise it 
before mén generally recognise it? The truly Christian 
way, if one recognises as true a principle of conduct which 
others have not yet seen, is with all one’s might to teach it 
and to endeavour as far as is possible from one’s own side 
alone to put it into practice. If such action brings one 
into conflict with vested interests, and leads to suffering and 
apparent failure, that is a real sharing in the sufferings of 
Christ. It is a part of the suffering which is necessarily 
entailed in saving the world from its sin. And it will not 
fail of its result. It will help to bring back mankind to God. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BUILDING OF POSITIVE PEACE 


IT must be evident from what has already been said that 
the peace which we seek is no mere cessation of war. It 
is not the abolition of war in order that we may quietly 
profit by oppression and competition, as some critics of 
Pacifism appear to think.* Our ideal is a life so built upon the 
principle of identity of interest and therefore so harmonious 
that its natural outcome on the international scale will 
be settled peace. Such an ideal state of society would not 
be a fixed and unalterable order established by rigid exterior 
organisation. There might .well be less governmental 
organisation than at present. 

The Foundation of the Pacifist Utopia is nota perfect social 
system, but aright spirit and atrueidea. If thespirit of co-oper- 
ative effort for the common good is the moving principle in 
the life of everyone, and the thought of everyone is dominated 
by the idea of identity of interest, there can be no need for 
any rigid and fixed system of organisation. Organisation 
there will no doubt be, but it will be subject to alteration 


* In all probability the average Pacifist is more fully awake to the 
evils in our social and commercial life, and more zealous in trying to 
reform them, than is the average intelligent Christian who supports 
the war. In any case he is not so deluded as to believe that war 
either cancels or lessens these social and commercial evils. He sees 
quite plainly that its tendency is to increase them. 

+ Governmental regulation does not necessarily make for the good 
ofmankind. It is perhaps not a mere coincidence that the over. 
whelming responsibility for the outbreak of the war rests upon a 
nation which is not only, as everyone will admit, the most governed 
in the world, but in all probability in internal matters one of the 
best governed. 
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and development, and will be infinitely adaptable, because 
it will be the natural fruit of the living spirit of co-operation. 


Progress and Struggle. 

Two factors in life, which make for variety and add zest 
to life, progress and struggle, will certainly be present in 
the ideal state. But progress need not be at the expense 
of other people, groups or nations ; and the struggle need 
not be a conflict between man and man. There is ample 
opportunity for progress and need for struggle without 
these. For on the one hand life cannot be supported 
without a struggle with the forces of nature. As long as 
we need food, clothing and shelter, the fields must be 
ploughed, sown and reaped, cloth must be spun and woven, 
trees must be felled, stone quarried and cut, and bricks 
and tiles baked. All these processes require hard work— 
a struggle, albeit a friendly and co-operative struggle, 
with the forces of nature. On the other hand man is in- 
curably interested in things about him, in the workings 
of his own mind and in his relation to other spirits. He 
wants to find out, to know the truth, to understand life. 
In consequence there is an unlimited field for the exercise 
of his mental and spiritual powers. The progress of science 
and philosophy is a never ending advance. As each new 
discovery is made, the way is opened for another, by the 
setting of some new problem, the very existence of which 
had not before been considered. Not that we never gain 
the goal for which we aimed. We gain it and at once see that 
another lies beyond it. A path of infinite progress lies 
before mankind. A possibility of infinite development 
in knowledge, in understanding and use of the forces of 
nature and in spiritual growth. For the infinite capacity 
for new interests that is a part of man’s nature corresponds 
to an infinite complexity in the world in which he lives. 
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Stationary perfection is never reached, for progress is essential 
to perfection. So there is, and will always remain while 
life remains, place for the use of effort and struggle, and co- 
existing with this a continuously expanding joy and pleasure 
in life. 


Progress and Moral Advance. 


If once humanity set its foot upon the right way of life, 
resolutely working in harmony for the good of all, it would 
see fresh tasks to try the perseverance and ingenuity of its 
sons and to contribute to the general enrichment both 
material and spiritual. Thus the deserts must be made to 
“ blossom as the rose” by means of irrigation and afforest- 
ation. The bogs and morasses must be drained and planted. 
The jungles and wildernesses must be brought under the 
dominion of man. And may it not even be that man will 
learn at last how to control and use for human good the 
earthquake, the tempest and other destructive natural 
forces ? Here are fields of strenuous and exacting work for 
all who desire it. And the opportunity for the development 
of mental, esthetic and spiritual activities would be not less 
great, Science, art, history and philosophy might receive 
enormously greater attention than at present. In all these 
lines an infinity of progress is possible. And ability, energy 
and every natural human capacity would find expression in 
ways which wholly contributed to the general welfare and 
happiness. But without a change in the guiding spirit 
and fundamental ideas of mankind such advance would be 
dangerous. For at present every invention of science and 
development in human control of the forces of nature is 
being prostituted to the destruction of humanity. Surely 
the greatest madness the world has ever seen ! Only when 
man has gained moral sanity will he be fit to be trusted 
with the knowledge and power that may some day be his. 
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Man is at present too clever and not good enough. This 
is one reason why external organisation, Leagues of Nations, 
arbitration agreements and so forth, good though these 
may be, can alone never secure permanent peace. There 
must be a moral advance. But when once the conversion 
to the principle of identity of interest has occurred, a new 
life, a new state of society, a new world order will be possible. 
And permanent positive peace will be the outcome of that 
order. 


The Ideal and the Motive Power. 


It may be well to give in general outline some of the 
chief features which a society whose natural fruit was such 
perpetual peace would exhibit. And there will be a double 
value in doing this. For on the one hand it will be seen 
that for such a society all causes of war have disappeared, 
and on the other hand such a sketch may do something 
towards arousing that “‘emotion of the ideal ’’* without 
which no great change in human society is possible. In 
other words, when people are shown something of what 
human society would be when the principle of identity of 
interest was accepted and acted upon, they will be aroused 
to put forth unremitting efforts for the enthronement of that 
principle. But its enthronement cannot be easily accom- 
plished. We are faced not only with the ill-will of those 
who stand to gain, or think they stand to gain, by the 
present evil state of society, but also with the opposition 
which comes from suspicion, lack of understanding, absence 
of imagination, and that dull habitual acquiescence in things 
as they are, which is largely the result of the excessive 
and unnecessary strain of our present competitive life. 
Therefore it is probable that those who devote themselves 
to the great aim of establishing identity of interest as the 


* Benjamin Kidd’s phrase in The Science of Power. 
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basis of life will be violently opposed, and they will need 
more than the enthusiasm of the ideal to carry them through. 
They will need the power of eternal and unquenchable love. 
We must therefore go on to consider love as the motive 
power of thenewworld. Thus in our first section we discuss 
some of the outstanding features of the City of God, inthe 
second part its inward spirit and its true foundation. 


I.—Outward Organisation. 


In considering what general form this would take, it does 
not seem necessary to do more than show the directions in 
which the principles that have been stated would work out. 
We can neither give a picturenor a ground plan of the City of 
God, we can only see its beauty and point out where it lies. 
What we have to remember is that the basis of all true social 
life is a world-wide identity of interest ; that its aim is the 
harmonious development of all, and that its method is mutual 
helpfulness through the whole-hearted devotion of each to 
the good of all. It will be convenient to deal with the 
subject under two heads. (ii.) Social Life. (ii). International 
Life. And what is said makes no claim to be complete but 
is meant rather to be suggestive. 


(i)—Social Life. 

The real wealth of the world is the life of its people. It is 
therefore desirable that everyone should be developed to the 
fullest possible extent on all sides of his life. Everyone 
should have a body sound and healthy, well-developed and 
strong, so that he or she may be capable of strenuous and, if 
necessary on occasion, long continued bodily toil. Every- 
one should have a mind trained to accurate critical 
thinking, and should have such wide appreciation 
of beauty asa training in some branch of art can give. Such 
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all round development would tend to produce sane, strong, 
well-balanced characters, neither duffers nor prigs ; neither 
obscurants or cranks. And would therefore make equally 
for the individual good and the good of the community. 


Work for All. 


This points to the desirability that as a general rule everyone 
should do some of the necessary work for producing the 
physical necessities of life and for keeping the material 
framework of civilisation in order; that he should also be 
engaged in some scientific or philosophical pursuit, whether 
of an immediately productive character or otherwise ; and 
that he should cultivate some branch of art.* 

Of course this could not be satisfactorily done if the long 
hours of labour which exist to-day still remained. But 
there is no reason why they should remain. At the present 
day many people do no work at all, many more are doing 
unnecessary work (as was pointed out in chapter V. p. 70), 
and great numbers are engaged in luxury trades, some of 
which the world would be better without, while others might 
be more beneficially carried on as a recreation by some whose 
main work was more directly productive. Ifall such became 
real producers it is more than probable that the necessary 
productive work of the world, including all that is required 
to keep the material framework of civilisation in order, 
could be easily done by everyone working between four 
and six hours a day. All this work would be co-operative. 
That is to say it would have as its conscious and deliberate 
aim the good of the whole community and would be pro- 
duction for use, not for profit. 


* There would no doubt be exceptions to this, particularly 
amongst the older people who had shown themselves to have some 
very special aptitude for some particular work, 
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Selection of Occupation. 

To this end the education of children and young people 
ought to be as wide and full as possible for all. And the 
selection of their life work should be guided only by the one 
principle, that every individual have that work by which 
he can best contribute to the good of all. This would always 
be useful work and work for which his natural endowments 
tended to fit him. And because all work was needed for 
the good of mankind, all work would be regarded as equally 
honourable. The best and most honoured would simply 
be what was done best. One great obstacle at present to 
each doing his best for the good of all, is the superstition 
that some sorts of work are worthier and nobler than 
others. But if once the ideals of mutual aid and identity 
of interest were accepted, that superstition would die a 
natural death, and everyone would do what he ‘could do 
best, and do it for the sake of the general good. 

The aim of the social life of the community would then be 
to assist the upward struggle of each individual, and the aim 
of the individual would be to help the community. Life 
would be one huge system of mutual aid. Such organisation 
and institutions would be established and encouraged as 
would develop interest in one another, and produce local 
and group patriotism, combined with larger loyalty and 
group co-operation. For this purpose it seems probable that 
small self-governing communities are the best. Every city, 
town, village, every rural district and parish ought to have 
a public life of its own, with the power within very wide 
limits to make what regulations and bye-laws its own 
citizens thought right for it. Probably in the nation at 
large and in the individual groups the domain of positive 
law would be much smaller than at present. General agree- 
ment, custom and the expressed desire of the community 
might with advantage take its place. For if the thought of 
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identity of interest, everyone doing his very best for the 
whole community and for his neighbour, were instilled 
into children by parents and teachers, a society that had 
little need of laws and none of punishments might be brought 
up within a generation.* But co-operation and mutual 
aid would find official expression in local and state govern- 
ment, in the production and distribution of the necessities 
of life and in every sort of free association and useful 
institution, 


Land and Industry. 


The methods of dealing with the basis of all material 
wealth, land and industry would of course have to be 
derived from the principle of identity of interest. Thus 
the land would belong to the community. The control of 
it might be in the hands of villages, cities and counties, 
or larger areas as seemed most convenient.t But the sole 
object of the control would be to enrich the life of the 
whole world, and in particular to provide that everyone 
who desired it should have what he could reasonably 
cultivate, and that none should have more than that. 
Industry would everywhere be established on the basis of 
production for use, rather than for profit as at present. 
That is to say, things would be made because they were 
needed and in such quantities as they were needed, and there 
would no longer be that strange phenomenon of over pro- 
duction. The distribution of the necessities of life would not 
be according to the ability to produce, but according to 
need. For some men are exceptionally strong and ingenious, 
and can easily do more productive work than others, but 


* See Kidd’s Science of Power, for the rapidity with which a 
nation can be got to accept a new ideal. 


t Probably the chief duties of Local and Central Governments 
would be the control of land and industry. 
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they cannot usefully consume more than others. If identity 
of interest were the recognised principle of life everyone 
would do his very best for the good of all, and would receive 
all he needed. So that all men might lead happy useful 
lives, and all might do the best work of which they were 
capable. 


The Higher Sides of Life. 


Not less important than the elementary material needs 
are those intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual needs of man, 
without which life is poor. In a world in which identity 
of interest was the ruling principle every sort of institution 
would be established for the cultivation of these higher 
interests. Schools, universities, libraries and all sorts of 
institutions for the encouragement of research and the 
popularising of knowledge would be greatly multiplied and 
enthusiastically supported. Art, music, dramaand literature, 
with all the institutions that they need for their development, 
would flourish as never before, and clubs and associations for 
every sortof useful purpose and interest would naturally 
springup. For the interests and energy of mankind, beingno 
longer fettered to the competitive struggle for existence, 
would be free to find their outlet in every sort of 
intellectual and spiritual development. The clear and 
obvious object for all such institutions would be to 
increase the general welfare. And the aim of the whole 
community would be to produce highly developed men 
and women, who found their happiness in each other’s 
good. And the aim of every individual would be the welfare 
of the whole. 


(ii)—International Life. 


If the majority of people were convinced that the real 
interests of men and nations were only to be obtained by 
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mutual helpfulness and co-operation, all those features 
of international life which depend upon competition would 
disappear and be replaced by institutions expressive of 
identity of interest. Not only would wars be out of the 
question, but all manner of things which we now accept as 
natural, and which we scarcely recognise as undesirable, 
much less as morally wrong, would be seen to be contrary to 
the true life of the world-wide community, and would 
simply cease to be. Tariffs for any other than purely 
revenue purposes would be abolished. It would be 
recognised that, while no doubt in a healthy community 
every local group, village, town and county as well as 
country, ought to be far more nearly self-supporting than 
is at present the case, yet owing to differences of soil, 
climate, mineral deposits and the genius of different peoples, 
many things would naturally and rightly be used in every 
group which were more easily obtained from outside than 
produced at home. And everything would be done to 
facilitate such exchange, because it would be realised that 
it was of value to both parties and to the world at large. 
Thus ultimately all artificial restrictions on commerce 
would be removed. 


Open Diplomacy. 

Again if identity of interest were the recognised principle 
of action, it is obvious that such a thing as secret diplomacy 
would be ridiculous. What could be the object of hiding 
one’s intentions or agreements from anyone, when all were 
partners in one community ? In place of all the machinery 
of mutual opposition which now exists in tariffs, secret 
diplomacy, plottings and armaments there would be estab- 
lished the world-wide federation of free peoples whose 
organisation would be aimed at increasing mutual helpfulness 
and building security upon the sure foundation of mutual 


IL 
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confidence. The greater part of the requirements of such 
a federation have already been dealt with (Chaps. VI. and 
VII.), and it is therefore now only necessary to add a few 
words on one or two points that were scarcely touched upon. 


Backward Races. 

It has to be recognised that, while in the words of the 
American Declaration of Independence, “all men are by 
nature free and equal,” there are yet great differences in » 
development, some being more in the position of children 
than grown people. In any world order which had as its 
foundation the idea of identity of interest, it is evident 
that different treatment would have to be accorded to those 
nations with a high degree of civilisation and a wide-spread 
education, and to those in a primitive or slightly developed 
state, because their needs and immediate possibilities 
would be different. Whatever the methods of dealing 
with undeveloped peoples might be,the aim-would be the 
good of all men, and especially the steady development of 
the backward race particularly concerned towards a full 
and useful sharing in the partnership of peoples.» And 
this means that all dealings with such peoples would be, 
not as is so often the case now, with a view to getting most 
out of them, but with the aim of helping them to emerge 
from their lower level. The aim would not be exploitation 
of the people, but education, not draining away the natural 
wealth of the country, but increasing its productivity for the 
good of mankind. Inshort themore advanced races should 
regard themselves as jointly guardians and teachers of the 
less advanced, and in their dealings with them be constantly 
prepared to give rather than to get. Thus a spirit of pains- 
taking and sympathetic helpfulness is required in dealings with 
backward races. Missionary work at its best has often been 
this. But we must not give way to the temptation to 
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suppose that the so-called backward races are finally or 
absolutely inferior to us, or that even now there is not much 
that we can learn from them. Educators we may have to 
be, but we shall fail utterly unless we are also learners. 
Above all we must be brothers. 


Co-operative Efforts. 


Then again between civilised races, not only must there 
be political and governmental co-operation, there must be 
social co-operation in every sphere. This need not be 
arranged by the governments or by the International 
Parliament, for if the idea of identity of interest were present 
it would spring up naturally everywhere. All those societies 
which are found within nations for the encouragement of 
science, art, music and literature, philosophy, religion 
and human fellowship, would also be established upon the 
international scale. Thus not only would the cause of 
knowledge gain, and a widerandmore rapid growth in the 
understanding of all things of interest to man take place, 
but as a bye-product international friendships would be 
formed in every class of society, and a practical demonstra- 
tion would be given of the essential world-wide identity 
of interest. 


An International Language. 


For all these things an international language would be 
a great help. It is impossible for most people to understand 
more than one or two languages beside their own. But 
the number of different languages in the world is enormous, 
and the number of those that are of great importance, 
because spoken by great and highly civilised people, cannot 
well be reckoned as less than a dozen. Moreover to expect 
everyone to learn English, French or German, so that these 
should be the universal means of communication, is to 
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expect the highly improbable. It is inviting jealousy. 
For the Russian, Chinese, Arab or Hindu, to mention 
only four of the great races, might well ask, “ Why should 
this language be the lingua franca rather than mine?” 
But an invented language need cause no such jealousy. 
Furthermore an invented language may be made simpler 
in construction, easier tolearn, and more exact in expression 
than is any natural language. Many thousands of people 
already speak Esperanto. It may be the best. Advocates 
of Ido say it is not. Perhaps some people still hold to 
Volapuk. But the first essential of the Universal Language 
is not that it should be absolutely perfect, but that it should 
be Universal. Therefore it is desirable that there should 
be one and only one Universal Language, and that this 
should be taught in all schools in every country. Might 
not an early act of the International Parliament well be to 
appoint a committee of philological experts, and others to 
investigate the question and to adopt or form an international 
language for general use? If this were done, within a 
few years all debates in the International Parliament 
would be carried on in it. It would be spoken in all places 
which travellers frequent. The laws of the League of 
Nations, the reports of its courts, and the reports of all 
International Societies would be written in it. And in all 
probability many scientific works would be originally 
written in it rather than in the native language of the 
writer, though of course for ordinary intercourse within 
thenation and for general literature the present languages. 
would remain. Within a few years the International 
Language would become an important instrument of inter- 
national intercourse, and would have a great and growing 
literature of its own. And it would be founded upon and 
make for the stronger establishment of the great principle 
of identity of interest. 
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Summing Up. 

Such would be some of the leading features of the peaceful 
world order. It would be aninternational commonwealth, 
a huge mutual aid society. The details of its organisations 
no one can prophecy. But the details would easily be 
arranged when the right spirit, the spirit of co-operation, 
and the true idea, the idea of identity of interest, were 
present. The essential things are that the aim be the 
harmonious co-operation of the whole world, and the de- 
velopment of the individual, and that every man make it 
his ambition to serve the community rather than to gain 
from it. Once established it will be admitted that such 
a society would be so obviously good, so entirely satisfying 
to all human needs, so eminently fitted to produce indi- 
vidual development and social harmony, that its continued 
existence and progressive enrichment would be assured. 
In fact it would shine in its own light. But it could not 
be established unless the great majority of mankind 
recognised and honestly tried to act upon the principle of 
identity of interest. For people cannot be forced to 
co-operate with one another. They must see that such is 
the right line of action, before they are likely to put it into 
practice. This is why the Kingdom of God is within. 
Its very nature is the free devotion of its citizens to their 
Father and King, and therefore it must be firmly rooted 
in the individual life before it can rule over the world. 
The problem before those who accept the ideal of identity 
of interest and who work for the co-operative common- 
wealth, which spiritually is the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, is simply this,—‘‘ How shall we persuade other men 
to accept our ideal and help us put it into practice ? ” 
Part of the answer to this question is on the one hand the 
demonstration of the truth and reasonableness of the principle 
of identity of interest. This was considered in Chapter 
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VIII. On the other hand we may try to picture, as we have 
just done, what a state of society founded upon identity of 
interest would be like. By these means we should appeal 
to the reason and imagination of mankind. But alone these 
are not enough. We need in. addition an inward spiritual 
urge to enable us to face the opposition and disappointment 
which we are likely to encounter before our endeavours 
are crowned with success, 


II. The Inward Power. 


The forces which make for war and strife, and cause the 
delusion of clash of interests are the passions of greed, 
fear and hatred. Reasoned arguments and the presentation 
of the ideal alone are weak against these. Passion must 
be met by passion. This is what supporters of war see in 
a dim and confused way. But they do not see that to meet 
the evil passions such as fear, greed and hatred, with those 
same passions, far from overcoming them only makes matters 
worse. For the presence of hatred on one side only tends 
to increase hatred on the other side. Two blacks do not 
makea white, but only a greater extent of black. There- 
fore the passion that is needed is one that will counter- 
balance, overcome and finally eliminate the evil passions 
upon which the wrong state of the world is supported. 
The passion must be the opposite passion, not the same one. 
Fear must be overcome by confidence, greed by generosity, 
hatred by love. For all the passions which make for clash 
of interest are derived from the one delusion of opposition 
of interests, and this can only be overcome by a greater 
passion derived from the truth of identity of interest. 


The Passion of Comprehension. 


It is when an opposer finds that no opposition is shown 
to him, but that he is welcomed and treated as a friend 
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that it becomes in time impossible for him to nourish oppo- 
sition in his heart. It dies and is replaced by the seeds of 
love. 

We have the object lesson of this passion of comprehension, 
this all-conquering love, in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. The Love of God to man could not simply be 
told in words however reasonable and convincing, nor 
was it sufficient for it to be set forth in beautiful ideals. 
It had to be lived. And because living for love in a world 
dominated by the delusion of clash of interests meant facing 
intense opposition, Christ had to die. The Incarnation and 
the Atonement mean nothing less than that God overcomes 
man’s opposition and hatred, by an all-comprehending and 
suffering love. And the best intentions and most beautiful 
schemes of world reform will fail unless this comprehensive 
force of love inspires those who work for them. For it 
alone is strong enough to overcome the evil passions which 
are ruining the world. And it alone can awaken the forces 
of reason and imagination which have been deadened by 
the supremacy of false and evil modes of life. 


All Conquering Love. 


When we speak of love we are always faced by misunder- 
standing which arises from the fact that the word is mis- 
used. Love we are told is blind. But that is infatuation, 
not love. Love gives extraordinarily clear vision. Love 
we are told is mere sentiment and emotion. It is emotion, 
but it affects the whole life and is no mere matter of pleasant 
feelings, for it is the foundation of all self-sacrifice and un- 
selfish work for the common good. Love is what gives 
purpose and strength to all the best lives. It is love which 
binds man to man, thus making human society possible. 
For love means a care for other people, a recognition of 
their value. Love in the individual works for the building 
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up of the true human society in two chief ways. (i) By 
making him understand his fellow man. That is by 
producing sympathy. (ii) By inducing him so to direct 
his own life as to help the lives of others. 


(i.) Sympathy. 

We can neither help other people nor be in a right attitude 
of mind towards them, unless we habitually try to see things 
from their point of view, to put ourselves in their place. Jesus 
said that the law and the prophets, by which he meant true 
religion, consisted in simply treating others as one would 
wish to be treated one’s self.* But unless we sympathetically 
enter into their circumstances, trying to understand what 
are their feelings, ideas and motives, we cannot treat others 
as we would wish to be treated. And this sympathetic 
understanding requires both imagination and patience. 
Weare naturally so wrapped upin our own lives that we have 
no notion what the circumstances of others are. But while 
this is so we cannot effectively help them, and our well- 
meant endeavours may do more harm than good. 


In Other’s Shoes. 

We ought to make it our business: sympathetically to 
understand the position, the thoughts and the motives 
of all people with whom we have to do, Thus in the home, 
in business life, in casual dealing with other people, as well 
as in the wider sphere of local, national and international 
politics, we should endeavour to put ourselves in the place of 
others, finding out what are the things that bulk largest 
in their lives, and thinking what we should be likely to do 
in their circumstances. Probably many misunderstandings 
in the home arise from the fact that the husband and wife 
have but little first hand acquaintance with one another’s 


* Matt, vii. 12. 
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work, and do not try imaginatively to picture it. In the 
same way the differences between classes and states are 
very largely the result of inability to see one another’s 
point of view. It is very seldom possible for anyone to 
experience in his own person the circumstances of another, 
but a little careful use of the imagination upon facts which 
can easily be ascertained would be sufficient to produce a 
far greater degree of understanding and sympathy than is 
at all common. 

Thus while it may not be possible for one of the employing 
class to experience the life of the workman, he can try to 
think out what restrictions a workman’s low wages, and 
long hours must put upon personal and family life, recreation, 
education and general outlook. And if he then considers 
what good grounds can be given for such great inequalities 
of opportunity, he may find himself beginning to comprehend 
the attitude of the Trade Unionist and Socialist, whom 
before he has only thought of as a disturber of the peace. 
In a similar way in international affairs such a use of the 
imagination will do much to secure peace and harmony. 
For it may be said that in nearly every case in which we 
make a sympathetic and careful use of the imagination, 
we shall discover that other and more valid grounds than sheer 
wrong-headedness lead people to the sort of actions which 
we so strongly condemn. If such sympathetic entry into 
other people’s circumstances became common, it is easy to 
see how the considerate and helpful action, which would 
naturally follow from it, would transform all human 
relationships and make possible that ideal state which we 
desire. 


(ii.) Love The True Guide. 


And this leads us on to the next point. Love gives 
our own lives the right direction. Evil reigns in the world 
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now not so much as a result of a wrong system (the system 
itself is a result rather than a cause), but because the aim of 
life is wrong. While men believe that the chief end of life 
is to get, and that to be served and obeyed is to be great and 
happy, life is bound to be a scramble and a strife, and there 
is no reason to expect either permanent peace, or a tolerable 
social system. It is only when our aim becomes giving, and 
the ideal of service replaces that of domination that we can 
expect the Kingdom of God to come. And that change will 
come as the working out of love. Love will teach us to 
give ourselves and our powers for the common good, to 
delight in what we can give into the common stock rather 
than in what we can get out of it. And if numbers of people 
were animated by that spirit, not only would the world’s 
work be done better, and thus the common lot be improved, 
but the character of every man would be developed. For 
active work for others is the surest way of developing per- 
sonality. Active, considerate love, as it aims at giving and 
serving must then enrich the world in every way. For 
truly as Jesus said, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” * And such is the sure basis of co-operation 
and the one infallible cure for competition. If we could 
replace our competition in getting: by an equally keen 
competition in giving, we should have established co-oper- 
ation and abolished strife by destroying its very roots. 
And it was surely this that Jesus had in mind when He said 
to His disciples, ‘‘ Whosoever would be great among you 
shall be your servant, and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be slave of all. For verily the Son of Man came 
not to be served but to serve, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.”’}{ It is the lives dedicated to the service of 
mankind which will yet redeem the world from the delusion 


* Quoted by Paul, Acts. xx. 35. 
+ Mark x. 43-45. 
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of clash of interests into that Kingdom of Love and Peace, 
where each lives for all and all for each. And that is the 
redemptive service of love to which God is calling us now. 


Our Task. 


That then is the task for us. If everyone made it his 
task the results would be glorious happiness and full and 
useful lives for all. But whether others do it or not, our 
path lies clear; we must begin. No one doubts that it is 
a difficult task—not because it is unnatural, but because we 
are not used to it, and the world is largely run on opposite 
principles. We need then a great conviction of the value of 
love, and a source of it within ourselves which will not be 
overcome by the evils about us, but will always overcome 
them. This means that we need a supreme sense of the 
reality of God, and of His presence and help in our lives. 
We must see the task before us, and the needs of our fellow- 
men, and yet at the same time we must never be discouraged 
by the difficulties which confront us, but throughout must 
trust in God and let His love in Jesus Christ inspire us. 
For we are partners with Him in redeeming the world 
from the bondage of sin, which is selfishness, into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, which is the liberty of universal 
Love. 
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